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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Alianza para Progreso 


Following is an address made by President 
Kennedy on March 13 at a White House reception 
for Latin American diplomats and Members of 
Congress and their wives, together with the text 
of a message to Congress on the subject of social 
progress in Latin America. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


White House press release dated March 13; as-delivered text 


It is a great pleasure for Mrs. Kennedy and for 
me, for the Vice President and Mrs. Johnson, and 
for the Members of Congress, to welcome the am- 
bassadorial corps of the hemisphere, our long- 
time friends, to the White House today. One 
hundred and thirty-nine years ago this week the 
United States, stirred by the heroic struggles of 
its fellow Americans, urged the independence and 
recognition of the new Latin American Republics. 
It was then, at the dawn of freedom throughout 
this hemisphere, that Bolivar spoke of his desire 
to see the Americas fashioned into the greatest 
region in the world, “greatest,” he said, “not so 
much by virtue of her area and her wealth, as 
by her freedom and her glory.” 

Never, in the long history of our hemisphere, 
has this dream been nearer to fulfillment, and 
never has it been in greater danger. 

The genius of our scientists has given us the 
tools to bring abundance to our land, strength to 
our industry, and knowledge to our people, For 
the first time we have the capacity to strike off 
the remaining bonds of poverty and ignorance— 
to free our people for the spiritual and intellect- 
ual fulfillment which has always been the goal 
of our civilization. 

Yet at this very moment of maximum oppor- 
tunity, we confront the same forces which have 
imperiled America throughout its history—the 
alien forces which once again seek to impose the 
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despotisms of the Old World on the people of 
the New. 

I have asked you to come here today so that 
I might discuss these challenges and these dangers. 


Common Ties Uniting the Republics 


We meet together as firm and ancient friends, 
united by history and experience and by our de- 
termination to advance the values of American 
civilization. For this new world of ours is not 
merely an accident of geography. Our contin- 
ents are bound together by a common history— 
the endless exploration of new frontiers. Our 
nations are the product of a common struggle— 
the revolt from colonial rule. And our people 
share a common heritage—the quest for the dig- 
nity and the freedom of man. 

The revolutions which gave us birth ignited, in 
the words of Thomas Paine, “a spark never to be 
extinguished.” And across vast, turbulent con- 
tinents these American ideals still stir man’s 
struggle for national independence and individual 
freedom. But as we welcome the spread of the 
American Revolution to other lands, we must also 
remember that our own struggle—the revolution 
which began in Philadelphia in 1776 and in Ca- 
racas in 1811—is not yet finished. Our hemi- 
sphere’s mission is not yet completed. For our 
unfulfilled task is to demonstrate to the entire 
world that man’s unsatisfied aspiration for eco- 
nomic progress and social justice can best be 
achieved by free men working within a framework 
of democratic institutions. If we can do this in 
our own hemisphere, and for our own people, we 
may yet realize the prophecy of the great Mexican 
patriot, Benito Juarez, that “democracy is the 
destiny of future humanity.” 

As a citizen of the United States let me be the 
first to admit that we North Americans have not 
always grasped the significance of this common 
mission, just as it is also true that many in your 
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own countries have not fully understood the ur- 
gency of the need to lift people from poverty and 
ignorance and despair. But we must turn from 
these mistakes—from the failures and the mis- 
understandings of the past—to a future full of 
peril but bright with hope. 

Throughout Latin America—a continent rich in 
resources and in the spiritual and cultural achieve- 
ments of its people—millions of men and women 
suffer the daily degradations of hunger and 
poverty. They lack decent shelter or protection 
from disease. Their children are deprived of the 
education or the jobs which are the gateway to a 
better life. And each day the problems grow more 
urgent. Population growth is outpacing eco- 
nomic growth, low living standards are even fur- 
ther endangered, and discontent—the discontent 
of a people who know that abundance and the tools 
. of progress are at last within their reach—that 
discontent is growing. In the words of José 
Figueres, “once dormant peoples are struggling 
upward toward the sun, toward a better life.” 

If we are to meet a problem so staggering in its 
dimensions, our approach must itself be equally 
bold, an approach consistent with the majestic 
concept of Operation Pan America.’ Therefore I 
have called on all the people of the hemisphere to 
join in a new Alliance for Progress *—Alianza 


para Progreso—a vast cooperative effort, unpar- 
alleled in magnitude and nobility of purpose, to 
satisfy the basic needs of the American people for 
homes, work and land, health and schools—techo, 
trabajo y tierra, salud y escuela. 


Ten-Year Plan for the Americas 


First, I propose that the American Republics 
begin on a vast new 10-year plan for the Americas, 
a plan to transform the 1960’s into an historic 
decade of democratic progress. These 10 years 
will be the years of maximum progress, maximum 
effort—the years when the greatest obstacles must 
be overcome, the years when the need for assist- 
ance will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful, if our effort is bold 
enough and determined enough, then the close of 
this decade will mark the beginning of a new era 
in the American experience. The living standards 
of every American family will be on the rise, basic 


*For background, see BULLETIN of June 30, 1958, p. 
1090, and Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 
* Tbid., Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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education will be available to all, hunger will be 
a forgotten experience, the need for massive out- 
side help will have passed, most nations will have 
entered a period of self-sustaining growth, and, 
although there will be still much to do, every 
American Republic will be the master of its own 
revolution and its own hope and progress. 

Let me stress that only the most determined 
efforts of the American nations themselves can 
bring success to this effort. They, and they alone, 
can mobilize their resources, enlist the energies 
of their people, and modify their social patterns 
so that all, and not just a privileged few, share 
in the fruits of growth. If this effort is made, 
then outside assistance will give a vital impetus 
to progress; without it, no amount of help will 
advance the welfare of the people. 

Thus if the countries of Latin America are 
ready to do their part—and I am sure they are— 
then I believe the United States, for its part, 
should help provide resources of a scope and mag- 
nitude sufficient to make this bold development 
plan a success, just as we helped to provide, 
against nearly equal odds, the resources adequate 
to help rebuild the economies of Western Europe. 
For only an effort of towering dimensions can 
insure fulfillment of our plan for a decade of 
progress. 

Secondly, I will shortly request a ministerial 
meeting of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, a meeting at which we can begin 
the massive planning effort which will be at the 
heart of the Alliance for Progress. 

For if our alliance is to succeed, each Latin na- 
tion must formulate long-range plans for its own 
development—plans which establish targets and 
priorities, insure monetary stability, establish the 
machinery for vital social change, stimulate pri- 
vate activity and initiative, and provide for a 
maximum national effort. These plans will be the 
foundation of our development effort and the basis 
for the allocation of outside resources. 

A greatly strengthened IA-ECOSOC, work- 
ing with the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Inter-American Development 
Bank, can assemble the leading economists and ex- 
perts of the hemisphere to help each country de- 
velop its own development plan and provide a 
continuing review of economic progress in this 
hemisphere. 

Third, I have this evening signed a request to 
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the Congress for $500 million as a first step in 
fulfilling the Act of Bogota. This is the’ first 
large-scale inter-American effort—instituted by 
my predecessor President Eisenhower *—to attack 
the social barriers which block economic progress. 
The money will be used to combat illiteracy, im- 
prove the productivity and use of their land, wipe 
out disease, attack archaic tax and land-tenure 
structures, provide educational opportunities, and 
offer a broad range of projects designed to make 
the benefits of increasing abundance available to 
all. We will begin to commit these funds as 
soon as they are appropriated. 

Fourth, we must support all economic integra- 
tion which is a genuine step toward larger mar- 
kets and greater competitive opportunity. The 
fragmentation of Latin American economies is a 
serious barrier to industrial growth. Projects 
such as the Central American common market 
and free-trade areas in South America can help 
to remove these obstacles. 

Fifth, the United States is ready to cooperate 
in serious, case-by-case examinations of commod- 
ity market problems. Frequent violent changes 
in commodity prices seriously injure the economies 
of many Latin American countries, draining their 
resources and stultifying their growth. Together 
we must find practical methods of bringing an 
end to this pattern. 

Siath, we will immediately step up our food- 
for-peace emergency program, help to establish 
food reserves in areas of recurrent drought, and 
help provide school lunches for children and offer 
feed grains for use in rural development. For 
hungry men and women cannot wait for economic 
discussions or diplomatic meetings; their need is 
urgent, and their hunger rests heavily on the con- 
science of their fellow men. 

Seventh, all the people of the hemisphere must 
be allowed to share in the expanding wonders of 
science—wonders which have captured man’s im- 
agination, challenged the powers of his mind, and 
given him the tools for rapid progress. I invite 
Latin American scientists to work with us in new 
projects in fields such as medicine and agriculture, 
physics and astronomy, and desalinization, and to 
help plain for regional research laboratories in 
these and other fields, and to strengthen coopera- 


*For text of the Act of Bogot&, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, 
p. 537. 
*Tbid., Aug. 1, 1960, p. 166, and Aug. 29, 1960, p. 314. 
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tion between American universities and labora- 
tories. 

We also intend to expand our science-teacher 
training programs to include Latin American 
instructors, to assist in establishing such programs 
in other American countries, and translate and 
make available revolutionary new teaching mate- 
rials in physics, chemistry, biology, and mathe- 
matics so that the young of all nations may con- 
tribute their skills to the advance of science. 

Eighth, we must rapidly expand the training of 

those needed to man the economies of rapidly 
developing countries. This means expanded tech- 
nical: training programs, for which the Peace 
Corps, for example, will be available when 
needed. It also means assistance to Latin Amer- 
ican universities, graduate schools, and research 
institutes. 
. We welcome proposals in Central America for 
intimate cooperation in higher education, coop- 
eration which can achieve a regional effort of 
increased effectiveness and excellence. We are 
ready to help fill the gap in trained manpower, 
realizing that our ultimate goal must be a basic 
education for all who wish to learn. 

Ninth, we reaffirm our pledge to come to the 
defense of any American nation whose independ- 
ence is endangered. As confidence in the col- 
lective security system of the OAS [Organization 
of American States] spreads, it will be possible 
to devote to constructive use a major share of those 
resources now spent on the instruments of war. 
Even now, as the Government of Chile has said, 
the time has come to take the first steps toward 
sensible limitations of arms. And the new gen- 
eration of military leaders has shown an increas- 
ing awareness that armies can not only defend 
their countries—they can, as we have learned 
through our own Corps of Engineers, help to 
build them. 

Tenth, we invite our friends in Latin America 
to contribute to the enrichment of life and culture 
in the United States. We need teachers of your 
literature and history and tradition, opportunities 
for our young people to study in your universities, 
access to your music, your art, and the thought 
of your great philosophers. For we know we 
have much to learn. 

In this way you can help bring a fuller spiritual 


5 Tbid., Mar. 20, 1961, p. 400. 





and intellectual life to the people of the United 
States and contribute to understanding and mu- 
tual respect among the nations of the hemisphere. 

With steps such as these we propose to complete 
the revolution of the Americas, to build a hemi- 
sphere where all men can hope for a suitable 
standard of living and all can live out their lives 
in dignity and in freedom. 


Political Freedom and Social Progress 


To achieve this goal political freedom must 
accompany material progress. Our Alliance for 
Progress is an alliance of free governments—and 
it must work to eliminate tyranny from a hemi- 
sphere in which it has no rightful place. There- 
fore let us express our special friendship to the 
people of Cuba and the Dominican Republic— 
and the hope they will soon rejoin the society of 
free men, uniting with us in our common effort. 

This political freedom must be accompanied by 
social change. For unless necessary social re- 
forms, including land and tax reform, are freely 
made, unless we broaden the opportunity of all 
of our people, unless the great mass of Americans 
share in increasing prosperity, then our alliance, 
our revolution, our dream, and our freedom will 


fail. But we call for social change by free men— 
change in the spirit of Washington and Jefferson, 
of Bolivar and San Martin and Marti—not change 
which seeks to impose on men tyrannies which we 


cast out a century and a half ago. Our motto is 
what it has always been—progress yes, tyranny 
no—progreso si, tirania no! 

But our greatest challenge comes from within— 
the task of creating an American civilization where 
spiritual and cultural values are strengthened by 
an ever-broadening base of materia! advance, 
where, within the rich diversity of its own tradi- 
tions, each nation is free to follow its own path 
toward progress. 

The completion of our task will, of course, re- 
quire the efforts of all the governments of our 
hemisphere. But the efforts of governments alone 
will never be enough. In the end the people must 
choose and the people must help themselves. 

And so I say to the men and women of the 
Americas—to the campesino in the fields, to the 
obrero in the cities, to the estudiante in the 
schools—prepare your mind and heart for the 
task ahead, call forth your strength, and let each 
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devote his energies to the betterment of all so that 
your children and our children in this hemisphere 
can find an ever richer and a freer life. 

Let us once again transform the American Con- 
tinent into a vast crucible of revolutionary ideas 
and efforts, a tribute to the power of the creative 
energies of free men and women, an example to all 
the world that liberty and progress walk hand in 
hand. Let us once again awaken our American 
revolution until it guides the struggles of people 
everywhere—not with an imperialism of force or 
fear but the rule of courage and freedom and hope 
for the future of man. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS‘ 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On September 8, 1960, at the request of the ad- 
ministration, the Congress authorized the sum of 
$500 million for the Inter-American Fund for 
Social Progress. On the basis of this authoriza- 
tion the United States, on September 12, 1960, sub- 
scribed to the Act of Bogoté along with 18 other 
American Republics. 

In the same bill the Congress authorized $100 
million for the long-term reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of those areas of southern Chile re- 
cently devastated by fire and earthquake. 

I now request that Congress appropriate the 
full amount of $600 million. 


The Act of Bogoté marks an historic turning 
point in the evolution of the Western Hemisphere. 
For the first time the American nations have 
agreed to join in a massive cooperative effort to 
strengthen democratic institutions through a pro- 
gram of economic development and _ social 
progress. 

Such a program is long overdue. Throughout 
Latin America millions of people are struggling 
to free themselves from the bonds of poverty and 
hunger and ignorance. To the north and east 
they see the abundance which modern science can 
bring. They know the tools of progress are with- 
in their reach. And they are determined to have 
a better life for themselves and their children. 

The people of Latin America are the inheritors 
of a deep belief in political democracy and the 


*H. Doc. 105, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
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freedom of man—a sincere faith that the best road 
to progress is freedom’s road. But if the Act of 
Bogota becomes just another empty declaration— 
if we are unwilling to commit our resources and 
energy to the task of social progress and economic 
development—then we face a grave and imminent 
danger that desperate peoples will turn to com- 
munism or other forms of tyranny as their only 
hope for change. Well-organized, skillful, and 
strongly financed forces are constantly urging 
them to take this course. 

A few statistics will illustrate the depth of the 
problems of Latin America. This is the fastest 
growing area in the world. Its current popula- 
tion of 195 million represents an increase of about 
30 percent over the past 10 years, and by the 1980’s 
the continent will have to support more than 400 
million people. At the same time the average per 
capita annual product is only $280, less than one- 
ninth that of the United States—and in large 
areas, inhabited by millions of people, it is less 
than $70. Thus it is a difficult task merely to 
keep living standards from falling further as pop- 
ulation grows. 

Such poverty inevitably takes its toll in human 
life. The average American can expect to live 
70 years, but life expectancy in Latin America is 
only 46, dropping to about 35 in some Central 
American countries. And while our rate of in- 
fant mortality is less than 30 per thousand, it is 
more than 110 per thousand in Latin America. 

Perhaps the greatest stimulus to our own de- 
velopment was the establishment of universal basic 
education, But for most of the children of Latin 
America education is a remote and unattainable 
dream. [Illiteracy extends to almost half the 
adults, reaching 90 percent in one country. And 
approximately 50 percent of school-age children 
have no schools to attend, 

In one major Latin American capital a third 
of the total population is living in filthy and un- 
bearable slums. In another country 80 percent of 
the entire population is housed in makeshift 
shacks and barracks, lacking the privacy of sep- 
arate rooms for families. 

It was to meet’ these shocking and urgent con- 
ditions that the Act of Bogota was signed. This 
act, building on the concept of Operation Pan 
America initiated by Brazil in 1958, introduced 
two important new elements to the effort to im- 
prove living standards in South America. 
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First, the nations of Latin America have rec- 
ognized the need for an intensive program of self- 
help—mobilizing their own domestic resources, 
and undertaking basic reforms in tax structure, 
in land ownership and use, and in education, 
health, and housing. 

Second, it launches a major inter-American 
program for the social progress which is an in- 
dispensable condition to growth—a program for 
improved land use, education, health, and housing. 
This program—supported by the special fund 
which I am asking Congress to appropriate—will 
be administered primarily through the Inter- 
American [Development] Bank, and guided by 
greatly strengthened regional institutions. 

The $500 million Inter-American Fund for So- 
cial Progress is only the first move toward carry- 
ing out the declarations of the Act of Bogoté; 
and the act itself is only a single step in our 
program for the development of the hemisphere— 
a program I have termed the Alliance for 
Progress—Alianza para Progreso, In addition 
to the social fund, hemispheric development will 
require substantial outside resources for economic 
development, a major self-help effort by the Latin 
American nations themselves, inter-American co- 
operation to deal with the problems of economic 
integration and commodity markets and other 
measures designed to speed economic growth and 
improve understanding among the American 
nations, 


Social Progress and Economic Development 


The fund which I am requesting today will be 
devoted to social progress. Social progress is not 
a substitute for economic development. It is an 
effort to create a social framework within which 
all the people of a nation can share in the benefits 
of prosperity, and participate in the process of 
growth. Economic growth without social progress 
lets the great majority of the people remain in 
poverty, while a privileged few reap the benefits 
of rising abundance. In addition, the process of 
growth largely depends on the existence of bene- 
ficial social conditions. Our own experience is 
witness to this. For much of our own great pro- 
ductivity and industrial development is based on 
our system of universal public education. 





Thus the purpose of our special effort for social 
progress is to overcome the barriers of geographi- 
cal and social isolation, illiteracy and lack of 
educational opportunities, archaic tax and land 
tenure structures, and other institutional obstacles 
to broad participation in economic growth. 


Self-Help and Internal Reform 


It is clear that the Bogoté program cannot have 
any significant impact if its funds are used merely 
for the temporary relief of conditions of distress. 
Its effectiveness depends on the willingness of 
each recipient nation to improve its own institu- 
tions, make necessary modifications in its own 
social patterns, and mobilize its own domestic 
resources for a program of development. 

Even at the start such measures will be a condi- 
tion of assistance from the social fund. Priorities 
will depend not merely on need, but on the demon- 
strated readiness of each government to make the 
institutional improvements which promise lasting 
social progress. The criteria for administration 
of the funds by the Inter-American Development 
Bank and the ICA will explicitly reflect these 
principles. 

For example: The uneven distribution of land 
is one of the gravest social problems in many 
Latin American countries. In some nations 2 
percent of the farms account for three-fourths of 
the total farm area. And in one Central American 
country, 40 percent of the privately owned acre- 
age is held in one-fifth of 1 percent of the number 
of farms. It is clear that when land ownership 
is so heavily concentrated, efforts to increase agri- 
cultural productivity will only benefit a very 
small percentage of the population. Thus if funds 
for improving land usage are to be used effectively 
they should go only to those nations in which the 
benefits will accrue to the great mass of rural 
workers. 


Examples of Potential Areas of Progress 


When each nation demonstrates its willingness 
to abide by these general principles, then outside 
resources will be focused on projects which have 
the greatest multiplying effect in mobilizing 
domestic resources, contributing to institutional 
reform, and in reducing the major obstacles to a 
development in which all can share. 


In housing, for example, much can be done for 
middle income groups through improved credit 
mechanisms. But, since the great majority of 
family incomes are only $10 to $50 a month, until 
income levels as a whole are increased, the most 
promising means of improving mass housing is 
through aided self-help projects—projects in 
which the low-income worker is provided with low- 
cost materials, land, and some technical guidance; 
and then builds the house with his own labor, 
repaying the costs of materials with a long-term 
mortgage. 

Education is another field where self-help efforts 
can effectively broaden educational opportuni- 
ties—and a variety of techniques, from self-help 
school construction where the entire village con- 
tributes labor, to the use of local people as part- 
time teachers can be used. 

In the field of land use there is no sharp de- 
marcation between economic and social develop- 
ment. Improved land use and rural living 
conditions were rightly given top place in the Act 
of Bogoté. Most of the Latin American peoples 
live and work on the land. Yet agricultural out- 
put and productivity have lagged far behind both 
industrial development and urgent needs for con- 
sumption and export. 

As a result poverty, illiteracy, hopelessness, and 
a sense of injustice—the conditions which breed 
political and social unrest—are almost universal 
in the Latin American countryside. 

Thus, there is an immediate need for higher and 
more diversified agricultural production, better 
distribution of wealth and income, and wider 
sharing in the process of development. This can 
be partly accomplished through establishing super- 
vised rural credit facilities, helping to finance re- 
settlement in new lands, constructing access roads 
to new settlement sites, conducting agricultural 
surveys and research, and introducing agricultural 
extension services. 


Administration of the Inter-American Fund for 
Social Progress 


It is fundamental to the success of this coopera- 
tive effort that the Latin American nations them- 
selves play an important role in the administra- 
tion of the social fund. 

Therefore, the major share of the funds will be 
administered by the Inter-American Development 
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Bank (IDB)—an organization to which nearly all 
the American Republics belong. 

Of the total of $500 million, $394 million will 
be assigned to the IDB, to be administered under 
a special trust agreement with the United States. 
The IDB will apply most of these funds on a loan 
basis with flexible terms, including low interest 
rates or repayment in local currency. The IDB’s 
major fields of activity will be land settlement and 
improved land use, housing, water supply and 
sanitation, and technical assistance related to the 
mobilizing of domestic financial resources. 

In order to promote progress in activities which 
generally are not self-liquidating and therefore 
not appropriate for loan financing, the sum of 
$100 million will be administered by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration (ICA). These 
funds will be applied mainly on a grant basis for 
education and training, public health projects, and 
the strengthening of general governmental serv- 
ices in fields related to economic and social devel- 
opment. Funds administered by the ICA will also 
be available to assist projects for social progress 
in dependent territories which are becoming in- 
dependent, but are not yet members of the IDB. 

Up to $6 million more is to be used to help 
strengthen the Organization of American States 
(OAS). To reinforce the movement toward ade- 
quate self-help and institutional improvement, the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
(IA-ECOSOC) of the OAS is strengthening its 
secretariat and its staff. It is also working out 
cooperative arrangements with the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) and the IDB. These three regional 
agencies will work together in making region- 
wide studies, and in sponsoring conferences di- 
rected toward bringing about tax reform, im- 
proved land use, educational modernization, and 
sound national development programing. 

Many of the nations of the Americas have al- 
ready responded to the action taken at Bogota by 
directing attention to their most pressing social 
problems. In the brief period since the meeting 
at Bogoté, U.S. embassies and operations missions, 
after consultation with Latin American govern- 
ments, have already reported proposals for social 
development projects calling for external assist- 
ance totaling about $1,225 million. A preliminary 
selection from this list shows some $800 million 
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worth of projects which are worthy of early de- 
tailed examination by the Bank and the ICA. ; 

In the Bank’s area of activity these selected 
projects total $611 million, including $309 million 
for land use and improved rural living condi- 
tions, $136 million in the field of housing, and $146 
million for water supply and sanitation. 

Selected proposals in fields to be administered 
by the ICA total $187 million; of which $136 mil- 
lion are for education and training, $36 million 
for public health, and $15 million for public ad- 
ministration and other assigned responsibilities. 

So that each recipient nation will live up to 
the principles of self-help and domestic reform 
outlined above, funds will not be allocated until 
the operating agency receives assurances that the 
country being aided will take those measures nec- 
essary to insure that the particular project brings 
the maximum social progress. For the same rea- 
son we can make no firm forecast of the rate at 
which the funds will be committed. Thus, if they 
are to be used most efficiently and economically, 
they must be made available for obligation with- 
out limitation as to time. 


Urgency of the Need 


Under ideal conditions projects for social prog- 
ress would be undertaken only after the prepara- 
tion of integrated country plans for economic and 
social development. Many nations, however, do 
not possess even the most basic information on 
their own resources or land ownership. Revolu- 
tionary new social institutions and patterns cannot 
be designed overnight. Yet, at the same time, 
Latin America is seething with discontent and 
unrest. We must act to relieve large-scale distress 
immediately if free institutions are to be given a 
chance to work out long-term solutions. Both the 
Bank and the ICA are ready to begin operation 
immediately. But they must have the funds in 
hand if they are to develop detailed projects, and 
stimulate vital measures of self-help and institu- 
tional improvement. 

The Bogoté Conference created a new sense of 
resolve—a new determination to deal with the 
causes of the social unrest which afflicts much of 
the hemisphere. If this momentum is lost, 
through failure of the United States to act 
promptly and fully, we may not have another 
chance. 





The Role of Private Organizations 


Inter-American cooperation for economic and 
social progress is not limited to the actions of gov- 
ernment. Private foundations and universities 
have played a pioneering role in identifying criti- 
cal deficiencies and pointing the way toward con- 
structive remedies. We hope they will redouble 
their efforts in the years to come. 

United States business concerns have also played 
a significant part in Latin American economic de- 
velopment. They can play an even greater role 
in the future. Their work is especially important 
in manufacturing goods and providing services 
for Latin American markets. Technical expert- 
ness and management skills in these fields can be 
effectively transferred to local enterprises by pri- 
vate investment in a great variety of forms—rang- 
ing from licensing through joint ventures to own- 
ership. 

Private enterprise’s most important future role 
will be to assist in the development of healthy and 
responsible private enterprise within the Latin 
American nations. The initiation, in recent years, 
of strikingly successful new private investment 
houses, mutual investment funds, savings and loan 
associations, and other financial institutions are 
an example of what can be done. Stimulating 
the growth of local suppliers of components for 
complex consumer durable goods is another ex- 
ample of the way in which domestic business can 
be strengthened. 

A major forward thrust in Latin American de- 
velopment will create heavy new demands for 
technical personnel and specialized knowledge— 
demands which private organizations can help to 
fill. And, of course, the continued inflow of pri- 
vate capital will continue to serve as an important 
stimulus to development. 


Chilean Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 


Last May more than 5,000 Chileans were killed 
when fire and earthquake devastated the southern 
part of that Republic. Several of the American 
Republics, including the United States, provided 
emergency supplies of food, medicine, and cloth- 
ing to the victims of this disaster. Our country 
provided almost $35 million in emergency grants 
and loans. 

However, these emergency efforts did not meet 
the desperate need to rebuild the economy of an 
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area which had suffered almost $400 million worth 
of damage. In recognition of this need, Congress 
authorized $100 million for long-term reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. Since then the people of 
Chile have been patiently rebuilding their shat- 
tered homes and communications facilities. But 
reconstruction is severely hampered by lack of 
funds. Therefore, I am asking the Congress to 
appropriate the $100 million so that the task of 
rebuilding the economy of southern Chile can 
proceed without delay. 


JoHN F. Kennepy. 
Tue Wuire House, March 14, 1961. 


President Hopes for Successful 
Conclusion of Nuclear Test Talks 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


White House press release dated March 14 


Ambassador Arthur H. Dean leaves on 
Wednesday [March 15] for Geneva to head the 
United States delegation to the Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests, where 
on March 21 negotiations among the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics will be resumed. 

Our Nation is indeed fortunate to have the 
services of Ambassador Dean at this decisive stage 
of the sessions. He has accumulated extensive 
experience in international negotiation of difficult 
and complex issues. I know that he will present 
the American point of view with the greatest 
clarity and skill. 

Ambassador Dean and the United States dele- 
gation will be engaged in an enterprise which 
could not only contribute to halting the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons but also have important 
implications for the future of disarmament and 
arms limitation negotiations and the future peace 
and security of the world. 

The United States Government is determined 
to do all that is possible to conclude a safeguarded 
agreement on a sound and equitable basis. 

The United States and British delegations have 
labored for 214 years at the Conference to reach 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. on a treaty under 
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which nuclear weapon tests would be prohibited 
and an adequate control system established.* 
While much groundwork for a treaty has been 
laid, critical issues remain to be resolved. 

In recent weeks the United States has under- 
taken a thorough review of the technical and 
political problems still outstanding. As a result 
the United States delegation will return to the 
conference table with proposals which could con- 
stitute the basis for a treaty fair to all contracting 
parties. It is my hope that the proposals will be 
accepted and that the negotiators will be able to 
proceed with all appropriate speed toward the 
conclusion of the first international arms control 
agreement in the nuclear age. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


Press release 133 dated March 14 


The Conference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapon Tests will resume its sessions at 
Geneva on March 21, 1961. Following are the 
members of the U.S. delegation to the Conference: 


U.S. Representative 
Arthur H. Dean 


Deputy U.S. Representatives 


Charles C. Stelle, Minister, U.S. Mission to the European 
Office of the United Nations, Geneva 

David H. Popper, U.S. Mission to the European Office of 
the United Nations, Geneva 


Advisers 


F. Richard Ford III, Department of Defense 

James E. Goodby, Department of State 

Warren E. Hewitt, Department of State 

Dr. Byron P. Leonard, Aerospace Corp., El Segundo, 
Calif. 

David Mark, Department of State 

Charles F. Marsh, Department of State 

Nedville Nordness, United States Information Agency 

Doyle L. Northrup, Department of Defense 

Charles H. Owsley, U.S. Mission to the European Office 
of the United Nations, Geneva 

Col. Fred Rhea, Department of Defense 

Carl Romney, Department of Defense 

Carl Walske, Atomic Energy Commission 

Olin S. Whittemore, Department of State 

Ernest G. Wiener, United States Information Agency 


Secretary of Delegation 
Virgil L. Moore, U.S. Mission to the European Office of 
the United Nations, Geneva 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1960, p. 482. 
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Secretary Rusk Meets With Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko 


Following is the text of an agreed statement 
made public following a meeting between Secre- 
tary Rusk and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko at Washington on March 18. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 
Andrei A. Gromyko and Secretary of State Rusk, 
together with their advisers, had a general dis- 
cussion of international questions of interest to 
both countries. 

The discussion took place at a lunch in the State 
Department today, March 18, and lasted from 1 :00 
until 6:00 p.m. The choice of today’s date was 
determined by the fact that Foreign Minister 
Gromyko is currently at New York for the re- 
sumed session of the United Nations General 
Assembly and that Secretary of State Rusk is de- 
parting the United States shortly for a journey of 
several days’ duration. 

The Foreign Minister and Secretary of State 
had an open and frank discussion on a variety of 
subjects of mutual interest. It is hoped that the 
discussion will lead to a better mutual under- 
standing of the positions and attitudes of both 
Governments and may facilitate the consideration 
of outstanding problems. 


President Ends Program Intercepting 
Communist Propaganda From Abroad 


White House press release dated March 17 

President Kennedy, following consultation with 
the Secretary of State Dean Rusk, the Postmaster 
General J. Edward Day, the Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy, on March 17 ordered dis- 
continuation immediately of the program inter- 
cepting Communist propaganda from abroad. 

A review by the four departments has disclosed 
that the program serves no useful intelligence 
function at the present time. 

Discontinuance of the program was unani- 
mously recommended by an ad hoc committee of 
the Planning Board of the National Security 
Council in a report ? of June 29, 1960. The Plan- 


* Not printed. 





ning Board unanimously concurred in the recom- 
mendation of the committee, but the recommenda- 
tion was not carried forward. 

Since 1948 varying degrees of control have been 
exercised by the Bureau of Customs and the Post 
Office Department concerning the importation of 
Communist political propaganda. Since 1951 the 


The Decisive Decade 


by Under Secretary Bowles * 


Twenty-five years ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said: “This generation of Americans has a ren- 
dezvous with destiny.” The generation to whom 
he spoke has grown older, and a new generation 
has risen to manhood. Yet his words continue to 
have an even deeper meaning for us today. We 
still have our date with destiny. 

What I have to say today will be blunt and to 
the point. 

There are still some millions of Americans whose 
lives are so comfortable, so normal, and so dis- 
engaged from 20th-century world realities that 
they will dismiss what I say as “alarmist.” For- 
tunately there are millions of others who are al- 
ready caught up in the sense of historical urgency 
which the world situation requires of us. 

Yet I have all Americans in mind, of whatever 
degree of disengagement or understanding, when 
I say that the quality of the fundamental decisions 
which will be made in the months and years ahead 
will reflect the basic quality of our national life. 

Each age faces its own challenges. However, 
the challenge which confronts us Americans as we 
enter the 1960’s is far greater in terms of its long- 
term consequences than anything mankind has 
ever known before. The world is moving rapidly 
toward a historic watershed which may determine 


* Address made before the 59th annual convention of the 
National Farmers Union at Washington, D.C., on Mar. 14 
(press release 130 dated Mar. 13). 
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program has been extended to a spot check or 
censorship of all mail, except first-class mail. 

Not only has the intelligence value of the pro- 
gram been found to be of no usefulness, but the 
program also has been of concern to the Secretary 
of State in connection with efforts to improve cul- 
tural exchanges with Communist countries. 


the shape of human society for generations and 
even centuries to come. 

We are required to steer a course between the 
Scylla of universal annihilation and the Charybdis 
of universal enslavement. If we fail, we will 
witness the deterioration of most of the institutions 
and values which down through the centuries have 
given life purpose and meaning: our religious 
principles, our belief in human dignity, our dedi- 
cation to personal freedom, to spiritual progress, 
and to justice under law. 

At the same time wise policies, sensitive under- 
standing, and the capacity for courageous action 
may enable us to move gradually toward an 
orderly and peaceful world society that offers 
infinite opportunity for human betterment. 

For the first time in history we possess the 
technical means to produce more meaningful and 
prosperous life for every human being on the 
planet. Also, for the first time in history we have 
the technical means to destroy virtually every 
human being on the planet. 

We Americans in partnership with like-minded 
peoples in Asia, Latin America, Europe, and 
Africa must successfully respond to this challenge 
and this danger. Our success or failure will be 
determined by our ability to understand the un- 
precedented forces with which we must contend 
and the capacity of our Government to organize 
our strengths and to bring them to bear on the 
task at hand. 
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A Fresh Perspective on the State of the World 


Our first responsibility, therefore, is to gain a 
fresh perspective on the state of the world and 
our position in it. Let us briefly review what we 
are up against. 

1, Since the Second World War ended more 
than 15 years ago, we have lived in an atmos- 
phere of turmoil and crisis. There have been 
bold initiatives and heartening successes such as 
the Marshall plan, NATO, and point 4. And 
there have been dangerous failures as well. 

Although history will not forgive us our fail- 
ures, it will record that no nation has been com- 
pelled to undergo so rapid and profound a 
metamorphosis. In a few crisis-ridden years we 
have been asked to abandon the protective shell 
of our historic isolation and to assume a position 
of world responsibility which we did not seek or 
even fully understand. 

2. We live in a world in which key nations have 
developed the techniques of force to a point ap- 
proaching the absolute. As the world is now 
organized, nations cannot survive without arms, 
but neither can they use their arms on a broad 
scale without inviting annihilation. 

8. During the last decade the military balance 
of power has shifted to our general disadvantage. 
Ten years ago the United States and its allies 
possessed an overwhelming superiority in total 
military power. 

Seen in its best light, we now have a peace 
based precariously on mutual terror. In its worst 
light, we face the grave danger of a runaway arma- 
ments race with the ever-present possibility of 
nuclear war brought about by a tragic miscalcula- 
tion on the part of ambitious rulers or even by a 
technical error. 

4, The political and economic balance of power 
has also changed to our disadvantage. 

The reasons for this shift are numerous and 
complex. Political and social conditions in many 
parts of the world have become increasingly 
favorable for Communist penetration. 

At the same time the rulers of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China have become more skillful 
in conducting their political and economic rela- 
tions ‘vith the lesser developed nations. Instead 
of engaging in a futile effort to oppose the tide of 
nationalism, they have learned to exploit it, 
while we in many instances have seemed to be 
bewildered by it. 
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The Soviet economy in the meantime has grown 
at a rate substantially greater than our own. 
Wishful thinkers in America and elsewhere, who 
a few years ago scoffed at Soviet scientific and 
industrial capacity, have been rudely awakened. 

Moreover, because of its monolithic structure 
and political regimentation, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been able to harness Soviet resources and 
energies directly to its political objectives. As 
a result the Soviet Union has become an increas- 
ingly powerful force in world affairs. 

5. Communist China has emerged from a gen- 
eration of bloody civil war to become a major 
world power. With a ruthless disregard for per- 
sonal freedom and human rights, Communist 
China is developing a significant industria] 
establishment. 

Although it has enormous resources with which 
to expand its power, lack of several key assets, 
notably land and oil, may create dangerous pres- 
sure for expansion into neighboring states where 
these assets are readily available. 

6. These developments are taking place against 
a background of unprecedented political, eco- 
nomic, and social revolution that affects more than 
one-half of the world’s peoples and which is with- 
out precedent in history. 

This revolution in itself is neither dangerous 
nor undesirable. Indeed it arises from the desire 
for the very things which generations of Ameri- 
cans have sought since the birth of the American 
Republic: independence from foreign rule, a 
greater measure of human dignity, social justice, 
and faster economic development broadly shared. 

Yet if these demands go too long unanswered, 
the people of the developing nations will first 
become frustrated. Their frustration will then 
erupt into turmoil and violence, and out of this 
resulting chaos new leaders will emerge who are 
committed to new forms of tyranny. 

7. Our own rate of economic growth has slowed 
down. Three recessions in 10 years have cost us 
heavily in goods and services that we might have 
produced but didn’t, in embittered political di- 
visions at home, and in missed opportunities 
abroad. 

Although the facts I have cited are not calcu- 
lated to give thoughtful and responsible Amer- 
icans a good night’s sleep, their meaning is clear: 
We are engaged in a titanic competitive struggle 
which will affect our destiny far into the distant 
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future. And in recent years we have been losing 
ground. 

The tide cannot be reversed by public-relations 
gimmicks, or by diplomatic manipulation, or by 
glittering pronouncements, or by angrily rattling 
our rockets. What is required is a new, tough- 


minded understanding of the forces that are shap- 
ing the world, an increased sense of humility, 
harder work, greater courage, and added patience. 


Clarifying Our Objectives 


Now let me suggest some of the key elements 
of a fresh approach to world relations. 

1. We must clarify our objectives. The world 
must be persuaded that we not only seek peace 
for ourselves but that we are ready to work with 
others in building the kind of world in which 
peace can endure. 

The cold war is not of our making. We have 
no territorial ambitions. We have no wish to 
dominate other nations politically, economically, 
or culturally. 

We have no quarrel with the people of the 
Soviet Union or Communist China, We have no 
desire to remake them in our own image. 

What we want for others is essentially what they 
want for themselves. And because we believe that 
in our fast-shrinking world freedom and justice 
are indivisible, we must be prepared to accept cer- 
tain risks and sacrifices in order to permit other 
nations to choose their own destinies. 

It is folly to allow ourselves to become linked 
with the forces of reaction and stagnation. We 
are a revolutionary people, the political descend- 
ants of Jefferson and Lincoln, and our own society 
is an evolving society. In our efforts to strengthen 
our democracy we have never been afraid 
of constructive change. Now it is our task to 
participate in encouraging such an orderly re- 
form in other parts of the world. 

2. We must make it clear to the Soviet leaders 
and to the entire world that we are prepared at 
all times to negotiate any issue or difference that 
arises between us, provided there is a genuine 
possibility for real progress. Although we are not 
prepared to make the security and rights of other 
people the subject of bilateral bargaining, we will 
respond wholeheartedly to any measure of rea- 
sonableness by the Soviets or Chinese Communists. 

Let me add, however, that it would be a mistake 
for the American people to become overly opti- 
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mistic about the immediate results of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. Our international inter- 
ests are incompatible with the global long-range 
objectives of Soviet strategy, and until those ob- 
jectives are modified the resulting cleavage will 
continue to produce issues which are not easy to 
resolve by compromise and conciliation, 

Yet there are certain concrete areas, such as 
outer-space exploration, where cooperation may 
be advantageous to both countries. There are 
also areas where we and the Soviet Union face 
common dangers. 

Both governments, I believe, understand the 
catastrophic nature of modern war and the need 
to prevent our differences and disputes from erupt- 
ing into military hostilities anywhere in the world. 
When great nations commit their prestige, small 
wars can quickly grow into large wars. 

3. We must take a positive and realistic ap- 
proach to the complex problems of both arma- 
ment and disarmament. : 

In one sense, these problems represent two sides 
of the same coin. We must be prepared to explore 
the possibilities of disarmament thoroughly and 
imaginatively, taking a new look at all political, 
military, and technical factors. : 

We cannot afford to pass up any reasonable 
opportunity to bring a halt to the arms race, to 
achieve practical limitations on armaments, and, 
as political factors permit, to move step by step 
toward general disarmament with full inspection 
and control. 

We cannot afford, however, to seek disarmament 
for its own sake. Our objective is peace, and 
peace cannot be assured by phony agreements that 
leave us largely defenseless. Until a genuine, 
controlled disarmament system is established, it 
is vitally important that the United States and its 
allies remain strong enough to discourage attacks 
or blackmail. To fall behind in the rapid pace 
of military technology would be as fruitless as 
to place all our hopes upon it. 

We must possess the means and the will to deal 
with all types of military aggression, against 
ourselves or against others, under the defense 
commitments of our regional alliances or the U.N. 
Charter. 

We must distinguish, however, between strength 
and belligerence. To flex our military muscles 
and to take a military posture which appears 
threatening is dangerous and unnecessary. Nor 
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can we condone policies or actions on the part of 
nations allied to us and armed by us which may 
give legitimate concern to their neighbors. 


U.S. Foreign Economic Programs 


4. We need a fresh, bold approach to the prob- 
lems of economic and political development in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 

The awakening of the peoples of the developing 
nations has been dramatic and explosive. The 
resulting pressures for long-postponed political, 
economic, and social advancement must be met if 
we are to have any prospect of building the kind 
of world in which peace can survive and freedom 
flourish. 

During the months ahead the Congress will be 
required to make critical decisions in regard to 
our Nation’s foreign economic programs. These 
decisions will involve dimension, organization, 
timing, emphasis, and basic concept. 

I earnestly hope that the American people will 
understand the utterly critical nature of these 
decisions. 

The need for a thoughtful, fully adequate, long- 
range, integrated foreign economic program is as 
urgent now as was Lend-Lease in the winter of 
1941 and the Marshall plan in 1947. On those 
two occasions our Government, on a largely bi- 
partisan basis, boldly faced up to the requirements 
and carried its case to the American people and its 
Congress. 

As a result, Britain was able to survive in the 
face of all the military power which Hitler could 
summon. Around 7 years later, through the Mar- 
shall plan, Europe was saved from communism, 
helped to rebuild her cities and factories, and 
encouraged to breathe new life and confidence into 
the old societies from which we Americans draw 
our heritage. 

On each of these two previous occasions timid 
people argued that the political realities were un- 
favorable, that the American people could not be 
made to understand, that Congress would not 
grant the necessary long-range authority and 
funds, and that we were helpless to do what ob- 
viously needed to be done. 

Now for the third time in a generation we face 
a similar challenge which decisively affects our 
relations with the billion and one-half people of 
non-Communist Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
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And the isolationists, the timid, and the faint- 
hearted are still with us. 

Again the central question is: Can the American 
people rise to the occasion ? 

The lend-lease program and the Marshall plan 
were historic watersheds in American history, in 
which America’s power resources and influence 
were boldly thrown onto the scales on the side of 
freedom. 

Are we now prepared to do it again? 

In the lesser developed countries of the world 
the problems of education, sanitation, health, in- 
dustrialization, and land reform are very old 
problems. What is new is the turbulent, throb- 
bing political and social climate in which these 
problems are now being considered. After gen- 
erations of exploitation and apathy, the people 
of the developing nations are awake and reach- 
ing for a new fuller life that offers a greater 
measure of justice to them and their children. 

These goals cannot be reached under conditions 
of freedom unless capital and technical assistance 
are provided from abroad. If this aid is not 
available, there is only one answer for the govern- 
ments concerned: a ruthless attempt to squeeze 
the necessary development resources out of their 
already impoverished people by totalitarian 
methods. 

The need is acute for adequate money, re- 
sources, organization, and food—firmly committed 
over a period of years to those who are prepared 
to help themselves. 

But no less important are the motivations and 
objectives that surround our efforts. 

A wise and enlightened America will not look 
on these essential efforts as charity handouts. 

It will not react negatively to the pressures of 
communism, however real these pressures may be. 

It will not attempt to purchase allies, or to buy 
votes in the U.N., or to obtain special privileges 
for American interests. 

Our true national objective is to create a work- 
ing partnership with other non-Communist na- 
tions, a partnership in which we are prepared to 
make mutual sacrifices in order to build a world 
security system in which the universal values 
common to all the great religions can survive and 
evolve. 

Let me stress again that our objective is not 
charity. We want to help those who have not 
only the desire but also the will to help them- 
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selves, so that they can have the freedom to choose 
their own form of government consistent with the 
cultural and religious goals of their own society. 

5. In such a task human understanding is fully 
as important as money. Unless the men and 
women who represent America in dealing with 
other nations understand the complex revolution- 
ary forces at large in the world today, our efforts 
will surely fail. 

It is equally important that they understand 
America’s own dynamic liberal traditions and com- 
prehend the real meaning of the continuing Amer- 
ican revolution. 

The aspirations of the emerging people can 
never be realized through the rigid and material- 
istic economic philosophy promulgated by Marx 
and practiced by Stalin and Khrushchev. For the 
long haul they can only be realized through the dy- 
namic, democratic philosophy of Jefferson and 
Jackson. The emerging peoples want both bread 
and dignity. They will not be satisfied by one 
without the other. 


Creating a New Non-Communist World Society 


6. At the same time we must maintain and 
strengthen our relationships with our traditional 
allies, including those of Western Europe and 
Latin America. 

In particular, we must use our influence and 
persuasion to assist the peoples of Western Europe 
to raise their vision to a new and more construc- 
tive relationship with the emerging peoples of 
Asia and Africa. There are some who argue that 
the United States must “choose” between Europe 
and Africa or between Europe and Asia. No 
such choice is possible or desirable. The three 
great continents urgently need one another. 

Despite our intricate political, economic, and 
military relationship with the nations of Western 
Europe, the American people have never condoned 
the principles of colonialism, which some of these 
nations inherited from the past. We have per- 
sistently sought to promote self-determination of 
peoples in all lands. 

The old Western European colonial empires 
have now largely disappeared. Our common task 
is to raise something constructive and enduring 
in its place. 

The European economy sorely needs ready ac- 
cess to the resources and markets of Africa and 
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Asia. In the same way the emerging nations of 
Africa and Asia need European capital and Euro- 
pean technical skills. Americans must help create 
a new relationship based upon the voluntary co- 
operation of independent nations. 

Since the war most of the industrial nations of 
Western Europe have been preoccupied with the 
reconstruction of Europe itself, and this preoc- 
cupation has sometimes caused them to underesti- 
mate the political and social forces developing in 
other parts of the world. 

Today Western Europe’s reconstruction is 
largely complete. It now possesses a concentra- 
tion of industry, scientific potential, and skilled 
manpower substantially greater than that of the 
Soviet Union. The nations of Western Europe 
now have the capacity to work with us in helping 
the peoples of Africa and Asia to achieve real 
progress under freedom. Europeans can now come 
to Africa and Asia, not as rulers but as partners 
in a common cause. 

It is our responsibility to persuade the Euro- 
peans and the emerging peoples alike of the 
tremendous value to be gained from a freely 
chosen interdependence. 

Our common task is to create a new non-Com- 
munist world society that offers all of its members 
security, opportunity, and increasing justice and 
dignity. Together we must be equally prepared 
to resist aggression or, if the Soviets will meet 
us halfway, to negotiate a step-by-step arms con- 
trol agreement. 

This association can flourish only if it is based 
on a true spirit of participation among equals. 
The defense and peaceful development of the non- 
Communist world is the common task. 

This common objective cannot successfully be 
met if we allow ourselves to be pressured into 
paying others for the right to defend them against 
aggression or permit others to place a curb on our 
efforts to build bridges between the new nations 
and the old. 


Soothsayers of Doom 


By now one fact at least should be self-evident : 
The task that lies ahead is neither simple nor easy. 
The basic question moreover cannot be ignored or 
sidestepped: Does our generation of Americans 
have the capacity to understand what is required 
of us? 
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Do we have the vigor and courage to rise to the 
challenge of today’s world as other generations 
of Americans have risen to other challenges in 
the past ? 

Today, as always, we have our own soothsayers 
of doom, who shake their heads sadly as they ex- 
plain why the job cannot be done. 

The Spartans, they assert, will always defeat 
the Athenians; the organized and disciplined 
totalitarians will always prove superior in a power 
struggle to those who place their faith in human 
values. 

More specifically they say that the American 
people are too fat, too rich, too conservative, and 
too insensitive to human needs to assume the 
leadership of a world in revolution. 

They say that Congress and the American 
people are too tired of taxes, too weary of foreign 
aid, and too fearful of commitment and involve- 
ment to support the urgently essential effort that 
must be made overseas. 

They say that the ills which have slowed down 
our economy are permanent ills which will con- 
tinue to handicap our efforts to do what is required 
in world affairs. 

They say that our long and divisive struggle 
against racial discrimination makes it impossible 
for America to deal effectively with the two-thirds 
of the world which is colored and that the slow 
pace of integration here in America is a handicap 
greater than we can ever overcome. 

They say that our long years of material suc- 
cess have deprived us of the humility and sensi- 
tivity necessary to accept true partnership with 
distant peasants living in mud villages, whose cul- 
tures and problems are radically different from 
our own. 

And finally they say that our free society lacks 
the capacity to compete effectively with the mon- 
olithic organization of a dictatorial system. 


Making the Necessary Possible 


Similar prophets of doom have always been 
with us, and usually they have been wrong. How- 
ever, in this complex and dangerous world no 
thoughtful man will lightly brush aside the fore- 
bodings of our current crop of pessimists, nor will 
he suggest that the road ahead will be smooth. 

If we think that the challenge can successfully 
be met by a few speeches, a few new policies, a few 
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new governmental officials, while we sit back and 
clip the coupons of destiny, we delude ourselves. 
Yet I have a profound faith that we will succeed 
in the task which we have set for ourselves. 

Contrary to Karl Marx, there are no inevitable 
laws of history. The essential test of success or 
failure depends upon the willpower of individual 
human beings. 

To be sure, history has marked the decline and 
fall of many highly developed civilizations. But 
it has also been a graveyard of tyrants. 

The potential power of the American economy 
and the American tradition of freedom is wait- 
ing to be unleashed. 

Our farms and factories and our skilled man- 
agers and workers have the capacity to produce 
some $60 billion more goods and services than are 
being produced today. 

We have the wisdom and the social instruments 
to bring a more perfect economic and social justice 
to our own people and to make our concepts of 
freedom meaningful to peoples in all lands. 

We have accumulated the essential experience 
in the painful responsibilities of leadership. 

Politics, both national and international, has 
been rightly described as the “art of the possible.” 
But a great people is that which determines what 
is necessary and then sets out to make it possible. 

Positive initiative by the United States, with 
long-term commitments of resources, energy, and 
leadership supported by other free nations, has 
now become an absolute historic necessity. 

We cannot escape reality, and we cannot retreat 
from responsibility. Most of all, we cannot af- 
ford to procrastinate. We are being fundamen- 
tally tested, and the testing period is reaching the 
decisive point. 

For us Americans, as for the generation of 
which Shakespeare wrote, 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat... . 

The American people have the capacity to suc- 
ceed. Throughout the course of our national 
history we have never failed in a period of crisis 
to respond to a bold and decisive leadership. 

In President Kennedy we now have such leader- 
ship—a leadership acutely sensitive to the reali- 
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ties of today’s turbulent but infinitely promising 
world—a leadership determined to recall the 
American people to greatness. 

As Lord Castlereagh said at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815: “Our task is not to collect tro- 
phies, but to return the world to peaceful habits.” 
And, may I add, to a future of increasing dignity 
and justice for all men. 


President Joins in Commemorating 
Unification of Italy 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY’ 


Many of us who are here today are not Italian 
by blood or by birth, but I think that we all have a 
more than passing interest in this anniversary. 
All of us, in a large sense, are beneficiaries of the 
Italian experience. 

It is an extraordinary fact in history that so 
much of what we are and so much of what we be- 
lieve had its origin in this rather small spear of 
land stretching into the Mediterranean. All in a 
great sense that we fight to preserve today had its 
origins in Italy, and earlier than that in Greece. 
So that it is an honor as President of the United 
States to participate in this most important oc- 
casion in the life of a friendly country, the Re- 
public of Italy. 

In addition it is one of the strange facts of his- 
tory that this country of ours, which is important 
to Western civilization, was opened up first by a 
daring feat of navigation of an Italian, Christo- 
pher Columbus. And yet this country was nearly 
a century old when modern Italy began. 

So we have the old and the new bound together 
and inextricably linked—Italy and the United 
States, past, present, and, we believe, future. 

The risorgimento which gave birth to modern 
Italy, like the American Revolution, which led to 
the birth of our country, was the reawakening of 
the most deeply held ideals of Western civiliza- 


*Made at the centennial celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of Italian unification held in the Department of 
State auditorium on Mar. 16 (White House press release). 


tion : the desire for freedom, for protection of the 
rights of the individual. 

As the Doctor [Gaetano Martino, Italian repre- 
sentative to the United Nations] said, the state 
exists for the protection of those rights and those 
rights do not come to us because of the generosity 
of the state. This concept, which originated in 
Greece and in Italy, I think has been a most im- 
portant factor in the development of our own 
country here in the United States. 

And it is a source of satisfaction to us that those 
who built modern Italy received part of their in- 
spiration from our experience here in the United 
States, as we had earlier received part of our in- 
spiration from an older Italy. For although mod- 
ern Italy is only a century old, the culture and the 
history of the Italian peninsula stretches back over 
two millenia. From the banks of the Tiber rose 
Western civilization as we know it, a civilization 
whose traditions and spiritual values gave great 
significance to Western life as we find it in West- 
ern Europe and in the Atlantic Community. 

And to this historic role of Italian civilization 
has been added the strengthening in the life of this 
country of millions of Italians who came here to 
build their homes and who have been valued citi- 
zens—and many of their most distinguished citi- 
zens sit on this platform today. 

These ancient ties between the people of Italy 
and the people of the United States have never 
been stronger than they are today and have never 
been in greater peril. The story of postwar Italy 
is a story of determination and of courage in the 
face of a huge and difficult task. The Italian 
people have rebuilt a war-torn economy and na- 
tion and played a vital part in developing the 
economic integration of Western Europe. 

Surely the most inspiring experience of the 
postwar era: Italy has advanced the welfare of 
her own people, bringing them hope for a better 
life, and she has played a significant role in the 
defense of the West. 

As we come to this great anniversary in 1961, we 
realize that once again new and powerful forces 
have arisen which challenge the concepts upon 
which Italy and the United States have been 
founded. If we are to meet this new challenge, 
we—Italy and the United States—must demon- 
strate to our own people and to a watching world, 
as we sit on a most conspicuous stage, that men 
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acting in the tradition of Mazzini and Cavour and 
Garibaldi and Lincoln and Washington can best 
bring man a richer and fuller life. 

This is the task of the new risorgimento, a new 
reawakening of man’s ancient aspirations for free- 
dom and for progress, until the torch lit in ancient 
Torino one century ago guides the struggle of men 
everywhere—in Italy, in the United States, in the 
world around us. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION? 


WuHereas the centennial of the unification of Italy, 
which occurs in 1961, commemorates a great event in the 
history of nations; and 

WHEREAS, in observance of the centennial, there will 
be many celebrations in Italy, in the United States, and 
in many other countries as events of a century ago are 
relived ; and 

WHEREAS we in America are confident that the people 
of Italy, in the celebrations reenacting the events and 
experiences associated with their struggle for unification 
a century ago, will find renewed strength to further their 
vital contributions to the cause of freedom ; and 

WHEREAS it is the sense of the Congress, expressed by 
House Concurrent Resolution 225, agreed to July 2, 1960, 
that the President extend official greetings from the 
United States to the people of Italy on the occasion of 
the centennial of the unification of Italy: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby extend greetings 
and felicitations from the people of the United States to 
the people of Italy on the occasion of the centennial of 
the unification of Italy, in recognition of the progress and 
achievements of the Italian people during the past cen- 
tury and the bonds of friendship between our two nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eighth day of 

March in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[SEAL] and sixiy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


By the President: 
Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


2 No. 3398 ; 26 Fed. Reg. 2105. 
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U.S.-Canadian Economic Committee 
Meets at Washington 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETING 


Press release 123 dated March 9 


The sixth annual meeting of the joint United 
States-Canadian Committee on Trade and Eco- 
nomic Affairs will be held in Washington March 
13 and 14. The meeting was announced by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and Prime Minister John 
G. Diefenbaker during the latter’s visit to Wash- 
ington February 20.7 

Canada will be represented by the Honorable 
Donald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance; the 
Honorable George Hees, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; the Honorable George C. Nowlan, 
Minister of National Revenue; and the Honorable 
Francis A. G. Hamilton, Minister of Agriculture. 

The United States will be represented by the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; the 
Honorable George W. Ball, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs; the Honorable C. 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury; the 
Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior; the Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; and the Honorable Luther 
H. Hodges, Secretary of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Joint Committee 
provides an opportunity for officials at the Cabi- 
net level to review recent economic and trade de- 
velopments of interest to the United States and 
Canada. The meetings have been valuable over 
the years in furthering understanding between the 
two governments on questions affecting their eco- 
nomic relations. The last meeting was held in 
Washington February 16-17, 1960.? 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 135 dated March 14 


1. The sixth meeting of the Joint United States- 
Canadian Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs was held at the Department of State, 
Washington, March 13 and 14. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 13, 1961, p. 371. 
* For text of a joint communique issued at the close of 
the meeting, see ibid., Mar. 7, 1960, p. 365. 





2. Canada was represented at the meeting by 
the Honorable Donald M. Fleming, Minister of 
Finance; the Honorable George Hees, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce; the Honorable George 
C. Nowlan, Minister of National Revenue; and 
the Honorable Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Agri- 
culture. The Canadian delegation included the 
Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mr. N. A. Robertson, and the Canadian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Mr. A. D. P. Heeney. 

3. The United States was represented by the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; the 
Honorable George W. Ball, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs; the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury; the 
Honorable Henry H. Fowler, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury; the Honorable Luther H. 
Hodges, Secretary of Commerce; the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior; and 
the Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture. The United States delegation also 
included the Honorable George C. McGovern, 
Food for Peace Coordinator. 

4. Inasmuch as this was the first meeting of 
this Committee since the new United States Ad- 
ministration took office, there was a comprehensive 
review of basic economic relationships between 
the two countries as well as recent major eco- 
nomic developments. 

5. The Committee noted the positive steps taken 
by both governments to stimulate the two econo- 
mies and to meet the unemployment problem, and 
expressed belief that these measures and market 
forces would lead to an expansion of economic 
growth in the United States and Canada. 

6. The Committee reviewed the balance of pay- 
ments situation of each country including its ef- 
fect on their mutual trade relations. Attention 
was also given to developments in the world pay- 
ments position during the past year. The United 
States delegation pointed to the major significance 
of short term capital movements in 1960 and de- 
scribed the recent improvement in the U.S. posi- 
tion in this regard, while stressing that its basic 
imbalance nevertheless remains. The Committee 
recognized the need for continued progress toward 
international balance through reduction in basic 
deficits and basic surpluses; and it was agreed that 
the events of the past year emphasize the need 
for continued and improved consultation and co- 
operation in international financial and economic 
policies. 
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7. The Committee noted with satisfaction the 
recent signing of the convention of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development 
by the United States, Canada, and the members of 
the Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation.» The Committee expressed confidence that 
the OECD could strengthen the ties among Can- 
ada, United States and countries of Western 
Europe, and could prove to be a most useful forum 
for close consultation on the economic policies of 
member countries with a view to increasing eco- 
nomic growth and to expanding assistance to the 
less-developed countries. 

8. The Committee noted certain international 
economic developments of mutual interest, includ- 
ing the rapid economic growth of Western 
European countries. Recent developments in both 
the European Economic Community and the 
European Free Trade Association were reviewed. 
Both delegations reaffirmed the support of their 
governments for European efforts to reduce trade 
barriers and expressed hope that the development 
of the regional groupings would conform with the 
requirements and objectives of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and would avoid dis- 
crimination against the exports of the United 
States and Canada. 

9. The Committee discussed the progress to date 
of the GATT tariff negotiations with the European 
Economic Community at Geneva. Noting the in- 
terest of both countries in the expansion of world 
trade, the Committee stressed the need for an early 
settlement which would maintain for both coun- 
tries undiminished access to the EEC market in 
all sectors of trade, including agriculture, and 
the opportunity to share in its growth. In addi- 
tion, the Committee looked forward to the second 
phase of the current tariff conference when there 
will be negotiations for reciprocal exchanges of 
tariff concessions among the participating coun- 
tries with a view to providing further opportuni- 
ties for trade expansion. 

10. The Committee expressed satisfaction with 
the progress made by various countries in the past 
year in removing discriminatory restrictions 
against dollar goods and expressed the hope that 
forthcoming discussions under the GATT with 
certain countries still retaining restrictions would 
result in elimination of discrimination and re- 


* Tbid., Jan. 2, 1961, p. 8. 
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duction of the remaining quantitative import re- 
strictions affecting United States and Canadian 
products. The Committee noted that substantial 
discrimination remains in the field of agricul- 
tural products and urged that countries concerned 
liberalize trade in these products. 

11. The United States delegation outlined the 
new Food for Peace Program,* emphasizing the 

conviction of the United States that agricultural 

\abundance essentially is not a problem but an 
-asset which may be effectively employed to improve 
nutrition and enhance economic development 
throughout the world. The United States dele- 
gation pointed out that it would continue to be 
the United States policy to avoid disrupting agri- 
cultural markets to the disadvantage of other 
countries’ commercial exports of agricultural 
products. The Canadian delegation supported 
the humanitarian objective of the Food for Peace 
Program and noted that this development would 
be compatible with Canadian proposals to estab- 
lish a World Food Bank on a multilateral basis. 
The Committee agreed that there should be a con- 
tinuation of the close consultation between the 
two governments on concessional exports of agri- 
cultural commodities through existing bilateral 
arrangements and in the Wheat Utilization 
Committee. 

12. In its comprehensive review the Committee 
discussed other important matters directly af- 
fecting trade and economic relations between the 
two countries. It was reaffirmed that where prob- 
lems existed direct exchanges of views at the 
Cabinet level should contribute substantially to 
their solution. 


Mr. Ball Holds Economic Talks 
With European Officials 


The Department of State announced on 
March 16 (press release 140) that Under Secre- 
tary George W. Ball would depart for Europe on 
March 18. He will meet with German officials at 
Bonn March 20-22 and with French and Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation offi- 
cials at Paris March 23-26, and will represent the 
United States at the meeting of the Development 
Assistance Group at London March 27-29. He 
will return to the United States April 1. 


* Ibid., Feb. 13, 1961, p. 216. 
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Mr. Harriman Meets With ECAFE 
Delegates in India, Visits Pakistan 


MEETING WITH ECAFE DELEGATES 


Press release 132 dated March 13, for release March 14 


The Department of State announced on March 
14 that Ambassador W. Averell Harriman will 
extend his present trip to enable him to meet in- 
formally with economic leaders of more than 20 
Asian countries now gathered at New Delhi at- 
tending the 17th session of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

The Secretary of State has requested Ambassa- 
dor Harriman to visit New Delhi at this time in 
order to take advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded by this important gathering to meet rank- 
ing economic leaders of nearly all the countries 
of Asia and of Australia and New Zealand. Am- 
bassador Harriman has been asked to convey to 
the representatives of these countries the special 
interest of the President in the work of ECAFE 
and in the contribution it can make to the eco- 
nomic progress of the region. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East is one of four such regional commis- 
sions of the United Nations. It is a forum in 
which some of the most important economic 
issues confronting the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia and the Far East are being considered 
with a view to stimulating international action 
toward solutions of such problems. 

A dinner is being arranged by the American 
Ambassador to India at which Ambassador Harri- 
man will speak. Ambassador Harriman hopes 
to have the opportunity to meet informally with 
many of the representatives. 


VISIT TO PAKISTAN 
Press release 143 dated March 17, for release March 18 


The Department of State announced on March 
18 that Ambassador at Large W. Averell Harri- 
man had accepted an invitation from the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan to meet President Ayub in 
Karachi on March 20 and fly with him to the 
provisional capital of Rawalpindi that day. The 
Ambassador will return to New Delhi on March 
21. 
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The Ambassador’s visit will afford an oppor- 
tunity for a friendly exchange of views with re- 
gard to matters of mutual interest to the two 
countries. 


Nonrenewal of Airfield Agreement 
Between U.S. and Saudi Arabia 


Press release 141 dated March 16 


The Department of State issued the following 
statement on March 16 following the announce- 
ment by the Royal Government of Saudi Arabia 
that its agreement with the United States for the 
operation of the Dhahran airfield* would not be 
renewed when it expires April 1, 1962. 


Discussions have been proceeding for some time 
with His Highness former Prime Minister Faisal, 
and more recently with Foreign Minister Suway- 
yil, under the direction of His Majesty King 
Saud, looking toward the nonrenewal of the 
Dhahran airfield agreement of 1957, which expires 
in April 1962. 

The history of Dhahran airfield dates back to 
the days of World War II, when His Majesty the 
late King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud approved plans 
for the construction of the airfield with the as- 
sistance of the United States. The late King’s de- 
cision was based on a desire to make an effective 
contribution logistically to the Allied war effort 
and also to prepare for Saudi Arabia to partici- 
pate significantly in the postwar world of aviation. 

Today the Saudi Arabian Government has at 
Dhahran an airfield which is a major international 
aviation center with modern facilities. It has 
been serving as a training and operations center 
for the Royal Saudi Air Force. It has also be- 
come a center not only for Saudi Arabian but also 
for international civil air routes. In assisting the 
Saudi Arabian Government in the transformation 
of Dhahran into an international civil air ter- 
minal, the Government of the United States is con- 
structing a modern civil air terminal building, the 
completion of which should occur within a year. 

Always recognizing and respecting the Saudi 
ownership and character of Dhahran airfield, the 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3790. 
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United States Air Force has assisted in developing 
Saudi military aviation. It has also enjoyed cer- 
tain use of the facilities at the Dhahran airfield 
under agreement with the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment and, at the request of the Saudi Arabian 
Government, has aided in the operation of the 
services of the airport. 

The United States Government expects that its 
close and friendly cooperation with Saudi Arabia 
in various fields will continue. 


U.S. To Assist Refugee Cuban Scholars 


The White House on March 17 made public the 
following exchange of letters between President 
Kennedy and Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO SECRETARY RIBICOFF 


Marcy 17, 1961 

Dear Secrerary Risicorr: I have studied and 
am in full accord with your recommendations of 
tangible assistance for Cuban scholars and profes- 
sional leaders who have temporarily fled their 
country and are now living here in the United 
States. Immediate action should be taken on be- 
half of your proposals, and every possible per- 
sonal encouragement given to this courageous and 
remarkable group. 

I want to make unmistakably clear that we 
believe in a free Cuba. The presence in this coun- 
try of two-thirds of the faculty of the University 
of Havana, as well as many more educational and 
professional leaders from the island, attests that 
an essential part of a free Cuba is now here with 
us. In community with them, we know that “only 
the mind cannot be sent into exile.” 

I will appreciate receiving by July 1 a report on 
the progress made in this program and the oppor- 
tunities it opens up in teaching, medicine, eco- 
nomic development work, and other fields for the 
benefit of all of the Western Hemisphere. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. Kennepy 
Honorable Apranam Risicorr 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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SECRETARY RIBICOFF TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Marcu 14, 1961 

Dear Mr. Preswent: As you directed on Febru- 
ary 3, 1961,1 I have had an intensive study made 
by the Department on how best to assist those 
Cuban scholars and professionally trained persons 
who have left their homeland because of political 
oppressions there, and who now live in the United 
States. 

To insure maximum use of these scholars, I 
recommend a grant be made to the University of 
Miami for the following purposes: 


1. The creation of research and teaching oppor- 
tunities for exiled scholars, to insure that their 
ample talents and backgrounds are devoted to con- 
structive professional work during their stay in 
the United States. Research fellowships will per- 
mit some of them to devote their full time and 
energies to the study of those problems that in- 
evitably will confront the Cuban people upon the 
return of democracy to their nation. Others will 
lecture on Cuban and Latin American affairs and 
professional subjects to their fellow exiles and to 
U.S. students and scholars. 

2. The provision of specialized programs for ex- 
iled doctors, lawyers, and judges, including inten- 
sive instruction in the English language, to assist 
them in their desire to make use of their skills 
during their absence from Cuba. The University 
of Miami already has launched such programs 
and their success thus far warrants additional 
support. 

3. Compilation and maintenance of a roster of 
academically trained persons who came to the 
United States as political refugees from Cuba. 
This information should be useful to U.S. colleges 
and universities seeking additions to their facul- 
ties on Latin American affairs, and to Federal 
agencies such as the International Cooperation 
Administration and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency in need of assistance on Latin Ameri- 


can projects. 


These steps will, I believe, serve several highly 
constructive purposes. They will permit certain 
Cuban exiles to give up employment that falls 
pitiably short of using their abilities. They will 
encourage the creation of a bilingual community 
of scholars, growing out of the bonds established 


1 BULLETIN of Feb. 27, 1961, p. 309. 
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between ,the faculties of the Universities of 
Havana and Miami, and others who may be at- 
tracted there. These steps will also create 
conditions for experiment in the problems of edu- 
cation across the barriers of language toward 
discovery and study of common interests. In ad- 
dition, we will gain experience for evaluation of 
longer range educational needs of our hemisphere. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that the proposed 
program would be temporary. When Cuba again 
becomes free, its scholars now in Miami will be 
needed urgently to provide expanded facilities for 
higher education and to serve the Cuban people. 
For this reason, the sum of $75,000 required for 
the above program is intended for expenditure 
during the next six months. During this time, 
we shall reassess the situation and make such fur- 
ther recommendations as may be appropriate. 

The University of Miami would be encouraged 
to seek additional financial support for the pro- 
gram from foundations, industry, volunteer agen- 
cies, interested individuals and other sources. Out 
of broad support such as this, we believe there 
might grow an even more extensive program of 
inter-American cultural exchange possibly includ- 
ing the use of Cuban exiles on the staffs of the 
Universities throughout the hemisphere. What 
we undertake on behalf of our Latin neighbor in 
the spirit of humanitarianism can, if properly con- 
ceived and supported by the American people, 
serve to provide enlightenment to all. The under- 
taking with the University of Miami should be 
based upon our historic belief in the power of 
knowledge and be completely divorced from polit- 
ical purposes. This same spirit should, of course, 
permeate any longer range activities in the field 
of Pan American Education. 

As I have indicated previously, I am personally 
still most interested in the possible establishment 
of a permanent center of learning to which schol- 
ars from throughout Latin and North America 
might go to exchange views, pursue research, and 
explore their common problems. Your recent ex- 
change of letters? with the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States and your 
authorization of a grant of $25,000 to the OAS 
is a tangible start toward preparing for a more 
permanent program. The prompt and affirmative 
reply of Dr. José Mora, Secretary General of 
OAS, is a most encouraging beginning in such a 
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joint venture on behalf of all in the Western Hem- 
isphere. The OAS will be able to assess the needs 
of the Americas in the objective spirit that I 
believe should characterize our educational activi- 
ties in this area. 

Faithfully yours, 


ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 
Secretary 


Tue PrEesIDENT 
The White House 


Funds Needed for Continuation 
of Disaster Relief in Chile 


White House press release dated March 14 


The President asked Congress on March 14 for 
a supplemental appropriation of $100 million for 
the fiscal year 1961 for reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of earthquake and flood damage in 
Chile. This amount was authorized by the last 
session of Congress, along with the inter-Ameri- 
can program for social progress. 

Rehabilitation efforts have already been started 
by the Government of Chile, and U.S. assistance is 
now needed to continue these efforts through this 
fiscal year and next and to permit Chile to adhere 
to its program of economic stabilization. 

The International Cooperation Administration 
will administer the aid program. 

Soon after the earthquake last May, the Export- 
Import Bank gave an emergency credit of $10 
million to Chile. To cover interim needs a $20 
million grant from mutual security contingency 
funds was made available to Chile in October. An 
agreement was made last November to ship surplus 
agricultural commodities valued at $29 million to 
Chile under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480). 


Medical Assistance Sent to Niger 
To Combat Meningitis Epidemic 
Press release 134 dated March 14 


The Government of Niger has requested medi- 
cal assistance from the U.S., German, and French 
Governments to combat an epidemic of meningitis. 


* See p. 478. 
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This Government has airfreighted penicillin 
(6,000 vials) and sulfadyazine (225 kilograms) 
which is scheduled to arrive in Niamey on 
March 16. 

The Niger Ministry of Health reports 2,000 
active cases of meningitis, with fatalities nearing 
400. The area of infection has hit six new dis- 
tricts and is reported approaching Niamey. 

The U.S. Government has coordinated its relief 
efforts with the German and French Govern- 
ments. In this connection the French Govern- 
ment has flown in a medical team consisting of a 
doctor and six assistants and, in addition, has 
authorized their use of I’rench Army ambulances 
and jeeps. The German Government is providing 
65,000 German marks for the purchase of needed 
medicines. U.S. relief was granted on an emer- 
gency basis from ICA funds. 

U.S. medical assistance was also given for a 
meningitis epidemic in the Republic of Upper 
Volta in January. In the latter case some 8,000 
vials of penicillin and 300 kilograms of sulfa- 
dyazine were airlifted to the Republic of Upper 
Volta. 
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Department Supports Treaty 
on Columbia River Development 


Statement by Ivan B. White? 


My name is Ivan B. White, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs. I ap- 
preciate having this opportunity to appear here 
in support of a treaty which I am convinced is in 
the best interests of our country and of our rela- 
tions with Canada. 

I believe it would be appropriate to present 
briefly the origin and the background of this 
treaty, which was signed at Washington on Janu- 
ary 17, 1961,? and submitted on the same date by 


* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Mar. 8 (press release 117). Mr. White is Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs. 

*§. Ex. C, 87th Cong., 1st sess. ; for background and text 
of treaty, see also BULLETIN of Feb. 13, 1961, p. 227. 
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President Eisenhower to the Senate with a view 
to receiving its advice and consent to ratification. 
In President Kennedy’s special message on nat- 
ural resources, sent to the Congress on Febru- 
ary 23,5 he said: “I urge the Senate to approve 
this Treaty [Columbia River Joint Development 
Treaty With Canada] at the earliest possible time, 


to permit an immediate start on the immense ef- . 


forts that can be jointly undertaken in power 
production and river control in that Basin.” I 
will also summarize the basic objectives of the 
United States delegation which negotiated the 
treaty, the extent to which those objectives ap- 
pear to have been achieved, and some of the other 
considerations involved. 

An analysis of the various articles of the treaty 
is contained in the letters from the President and 
the Secretary of State which accompanied the 
submission of the treaty for your consideration. 
In addition, Lieutenant General [Emerson C.] 
Itschner, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
will discuss the flood-control aspects of the treaty, 
and Secretary [Stewart L.] Udall and other rep- 
resentatives of the Department of the Interior 
will explain the nature and effects of those pro- 
visions pertaining to hydroelectric power. The 
Assistant Legal Adviser for European Affairs of 
the Department of State [Richard D. Kearney] 
is available to answer questions regarding the 
provisions for settlement of disputes and for the 
termination of the treaty, as well as other legal 
aspects. 


Origin of the Treaty 


The genesis of the situation which led to this 
treaty is the fact that the Columbia River Basin 
lies in both Canada and the United States. As 
may be seen from the map, Columbia Lake in the 
Rocky Mountains in British Columbia is the 
source of the Columbia River, which in Canada 
flows northwest for over 180 miles and then turns 
south to flow through the Arrow Lakes and cross 
the border into the United States near the town 
of Trail, British Columbia. The river then flows 
through the States of Washington and Oregon 
before reaching the Pacific Ocean at Portland. 
One of the Columbia’s principal tributaries is the 
Kootenay River, which rises to the east of Colum- 
bia Lake in Canada, flows south across the border 


* H. Doc. 94, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
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through the States of Montana and Idaho, and 
loops back into Canada near the outlet of the 
Arrow Lakes. 

The origin of this treaty, however, does not 
rest solely with the simple geographic fact that 
one of the greatest rivers in North America flows 
through two countries for 1,200 miles and, in so 
doing, drops a total of 2,650 feet. There is also 
the important factor of a very considerable varia- 
tion in the flow of the river during the year and 
from year to year. These seasonal and cyclical 
variations have a direct effect on the output of 
the hydroelectric plants on the lower stem of the 
Columbia in the United States, particularly be- 
cause electric power cannot be stored. The regu- 
lation of the upper Columbia through storage 
reservoirs in Canada can therefore permit more 
efficient use of generating machinery and an in- 
crease in the output of power. Moreover, the 
Columbia River system is highly suited to a co- 
operative type of development because the best 
remaining sites for storage dams are in Canada, 
while the existing, and much of the potential, 
generating capacity is located in the United 
States. Thus both countries are bound to gain 
far more by an arrangement under which they co- 
operate for mutual benefit than by pursuing two 
separate national programs unilaterally executed 
on a common resource. 

One of the characteristics of the treatymaking 
process in this case has been the stimulus and 
leadership provided by Members of the Congress, 
particularly the Senators from our four north- 
western States. I well recall during our 1959 
discussions of the preliminary work of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission that the Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, headed by the late Senator Richard 
Neuberger, placed great emphasis on the advan- 
tages to the United States of both Canadian 
storage and the Libby Project. During the 1960 
period of actual negotiations we received period- 
ically the advice, guidance, and, most important, 
the encouragement of the three members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee from the 
Pacific Northwest, Senators [Mike] Mansfield, 
[Wayne] Morse, and [Frank] Church. Further- 
more, the American members of the U.S.-Cana- 
dian Interparliamentary Group, headed by Sen- 
ator [George D.] Aiken as cochairman, on several 
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occasions have discussed the Columbia River 
project with their Canadian colleagues. 

By the end of 1959 the Canadian and United 
States Governments had at their disposal : 


1. Valuable technical data provided by a report 
of the International Columbia River Engineering 
Board, and 

2. Helpful guidelines established by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 


Equipped with this essential information, the two 
Governments began formal negotiations in early 
1960. The chairman of the United States dele- 
gation was Mr, Elmer F. Bennett, then Under 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior. The 
other two members were Emerson C. Itschner, 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
and myself. The Canadian delegation was 
headed by the Minister of Justice, E. Davie Ful- 
ton, as chairman. 

On September 28, 1960, the negotiators were 
able to submit a joint progress report to the two 
Governments setting forth “the basic terms which 
in their opinion should be included in an agree- 
ment for the cooperative development of the water 
resources of the Columbia River Basin that will 
operate to the mutual advantage of both coun- 
tries.” The progress report further recommended 
that the agreement should be in the form of a 
treaty. On October 19, 1960, by an exchange of 
notes the Governments accepted the recommen- 
dations in the progress report as the basis for the 
drafting of a treaty.t The drafting of the treaty 
then took place, and this process was completed 
on January 17, 1961, with signature of the treaty 
at the White House on that date. 


Benefits for Both Countries 


From the outset of the discussions it was ap- 
parent that, if agreement were to be reached, the 
resultant treaty would have to be beneficial to 
both countries. Accordingly it was necessary for 
the negotiators to strive for objectivity and flexi- 
bility in seeking to arrive at a mutually beneficial 
arrangement of a matter inherently complex, 
highly technical, and involving diverse interests 
in both countries. Fortunately both the United 
States and the Canadian delegations were con- 


*For a statement by President Eisenhower and a White 
House announcement, see BULLETIN of Nov. 28, 1960, p. 
831. 
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scious of the fact that in reaching an arrangement 
of such far-reaching significance it was not pos- 
sible for either side to adopt rigid, nationalistic, 
or partisan positions. Consequently it was pos- 
sible to reach in this treaty accommodations with 
regard to differing views which have achieved 
the result that the interests of both countries will 
be greatly advanced without the sacrifice of any 
basic interest of either country. From the finan- 
cial viewpoint alone, the overall cost of the vast 
enterprises envisaged under the treaty will be 
substantially less than if similar developments 
were to be attempted independently by the two 
countries. 

In this connection I should like to point out that 
the negotiators did not attempt, either in the 
treaty or otherwise, to prejudge the necessary 
internal decisions in each country which must be 
made in carrying out the works and programs to 
implement the treaty. Thus, for example, the 
treaty leaves open the question as to what agen- 
cies in the United States would act as the operat- 
ing entities for the purposes of the treaty or the 
manner in which non-Federal projects would par- 
ticipate in the cooperative undertaking. Sim- 
ilarly the Canadian delegation did not seek agree- 
ment on certain implementing decisions which 
properly lie within the jurisdiction of governmen- 
tal authorities in Canada. Had such an attitude 
not been adopted on the part of the negotiators, 
their task would have been immensely more com- 
plicated and the result at best uncertain. Never- 
theless I believe the committee is already aware 
that the appropriate departments of our Govern- 
ment are conscious of the desirability of making 
suitable arrangements relating to the non-Federal 
hydroelectric projects well before the cooperation 
regulation of the Columbia River is put into 
effect. I make only passing reference to this mat- 
ter because it is not essentially a topic for the 
Department of State and will be dealt with by the 
other witnesses from the executive branch. 


Objectives of U.S. Delegation 


One of the primary and basic objectives of the 
United States delegation was to obtain for our 
country a large increase in the quantity of de- 
pendable hydroelectric power in the Pacific 


Northwest. Behind this objective was realiza- 
tion of the stimulation to the Pacific Northwest 
economy which low-cost hydroelectric power had 
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produced. It was hoped to make available an- 
other large bloc of low-cost power which would 
not only meet the demands of the Pacific North- 
west in the years immediately ahead but also 
would have a potentiality for further increases 
in the long-range future to meet and promote the 
economic development of this region. You will 
have noted from the President’s letter transmit- 
ting this treaty for your consideration that the 
initial power benefits realizable in the United 
States from Canadian storage under the treaty are 
comparable to another Grand Coulee Dam, the 
largest hydroelectric project now in operation in 
the United States. Clearance for the United 
States, if it chooses, to construct Libby Dam on the 
Kootenai River in northern Montana presents 
the opportunity to gain an additional bloc of 
power substantially greater than the output of 
Bonneville Dam. The total initial result, includ- 
ing both Libby and Canadian storage, is a gain 
to the United States of over 1,686,000 kilowatts 
of low-cost prime power. Over the longer term 
the Canadian storage will greatly increase the 
feasibility of expanding the present capacity of 
the Columbia River Basin hydroelectric system 
in the United States from 11.6 million to 20 mil- 
lion kilowatts of installed capacity. 


As a correlative objective the United States 
delegation had in mind the need to make arrange- 
ments which would help to keep the costs of Fed- 
eral power in the Pacific Northwest within the 
framework of the rate structure of the Bonne- 


ville Power Administration. Department of the 
Interior witnesses will comment more fully on the 
power arrangements and their rate significance 
under the treaty. 

Another principal aim of the negotiators was 
to assure that the people of the Lower Columbia 
River in Oregon and Washington and those in 
the Bonner’s Ferry area of Idaho, on the Kootenai 
River, would be relieved of the recurring flood 
damage which has plagued them since the settle- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest. The importance 
of this aim may be judged by the fact that the 
Columbia River flood of 1948, which was by no 
means of the magnitude of those of 1876 and 
1894, caused total damages estimated at $100 mil- 
lion; inundated nearly 600,000 acres; destroyed 
Vanport, Oregon, a war housing project on the 
outskirts of Portland with a population of 
18,000; and cost the lives of 41 persons in the 
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Columbia River Basin. The importance of the 
flood-control aspects of the treaty may also be 
judged by the fact that the flood-control objec- 
tives of the United States for the Lower Columbia 
River in Oregon and Washington, which have 
been greatly needed for many years, would be 
substantially realized within less than a decade. 
Additionally the Libby Dam project would re- 
solve the critical flood-control problem in the 
Bonner’s Ferry area of Idaho, where periodic 
floods have been both hazardous and expensive. 

Still another advantage of this treaty is the 
fact that, because of the location of the Canadian 
storage, there will be no interference with the 
cycle for salmon and other anadromous fish, 
which constitute such an important economic and 
recreational asset for the people of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Finally, one of the most important objectives of 
the United States delegation was to remove the 
possibility, no matter how remote, that Canada, 
in the absence of an agreement for cooperative 
development of the Columbia River, might decide 
to divert the waters of the Columbia River into 
the Fraser River basin, which empties into the 
sea at Vancouver. This objective has been 
achieved for at least the next 60 years. 

In summary, we believe that the treaty protects 
the basic interests of the United States and, at 
the same time, provides an equitable and mutually 
beneficial solution to a difficult problem. The 
treaty which has been recommended to you is an 
important step in achieving optimum develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Columbia 
River Basin as a whole, from which the United 
States and Canada will each receive benefits mate- 
rially larger than either could obtain independ- 
ently. The United States will secure a large bloc 
of power at low cost, substantial flood-control 
benefits, and additional incidental benefits for 
irrigation, navigation, pollution abatement, and 
other uses resulting from controlled storage, as 
well as the removal of the possibility of any 
substantial diversion of the Columbia. Canada 
will also receive a large bloc of power at a low 
cost, as well as flood-control and other benefits 
resulting from the control of water flow. Finally, 
the treaty and its implementation will provide a 
further illustration of the cooperation between 
Canada and the United States in the development 
of a common resource for a common good. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Scheduled April 1 Through June 30, 1961 


U.N. Economic and Social Council: 31st Session 
IAEA Board of Governors: 21st Sess i 
FAO Intergovernmental Advisory Committee on the Utilization of 
Food Surpluses. 
IMCO Assembly: 2d Session 
IDB Board of Sovuresne: 2d Meeting 
FAO Group on Cocoa: 4th Session 
FAO Program Committee: 5th Session : 
ILO Regional Conference of American States Members: 7th Session . 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 16th Session 
WMO Commission for Hydrological Meteorology: Ist Session . . . 
South Pacific Commission: 2d Technical Meeting on Cooperatives 
Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law 
GATT Balance-of-Payments Consultations a . 
U.N. Committee on Information From Non-Self-Governing Terri- New York 
tories. 
U.N. ECOSOC Social Commission: 13th Session New York 
Inter-American Commission of Women: Extraordinary Assembly. . Washington 
ICAO Panel on Origin-and-Destination Statistics: 3d Meeting . . . Paris. . . 
FAO Ad Hoc Meeting on Jute Rome 
Ue. ee Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Committee on Illicit Geneva 
raffic. 
ITU Administrative Council: 16th Session 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 16th Session ; 
5th ICAO Meeting on Personnel Licensing/Aviation Medicine . . . Montreal 
oS, Comaniesion on Sovereignty Over Natural Wealth and Resources: New York 
Session. 
CENTO Ministerial Council: 9th Meeting Ankara. . 
IMCO Council: 5th Session ; 
GATT Contracting Parties: 18th Session . Geneva. . 
U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America: 9th Session . . . . Caracas. . 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Commodity Trade: 9th Session. . . 
14th International Cannes Film Festival 
ICEM Executive Committee: 17th Session 
UPU Executive and Liaison Committee 
FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee: 3d Session 
ILO Inland Transport Committee: 7th Session 
NATO Ministerial Council 
Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission: 3d Meeting Washington. . 
WMO Executive Committee: 13th Session . Geneva. . 
ICEM Council: 14th Session Geneva. . 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: 20th Plenary Meeting . Tokyo... 
PAHO Executive Committee: 43d Meeting . . . . Washington. . 
FAO Group on Citrus Fruits: 2d Session. Rome 
FAO Group on Grains: 6th Session Rome 
FAO European Forestry Commission: 11th Session Rome 
11th Inter-American Conference - « « Quito 
Executive Committee of the Program of the U.N. High Commissioner Geneva. . 
for Refugees: 5th Session. 
UNESCO Executive Board: 59th Session 


? Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Mar. 16, 1961. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Lownie, § 

is a list of abbreviations: CENTO, Central Treaty Organization; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, 

Economie and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 

IAEA, International Atomic Energy voy Lge International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovern- 
DB, Inte 


mental Committee for European Migration; r-American Development Bank; ILO, International Labor Organi- 
zation; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; 
NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; OIE, International Office of Epizootics; PAHO, Pan American Health 
Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; UPU, Universal Postal Union; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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ITU European VHF/UHF Broadcasting Conference 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 


Scientific Committee. 
ILO Governing Body: 149th Session (and its committees) 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 34th Session 


May 26- 
May 29- 


International Rubber Study Group: Enlarged Management Com- 


mittee. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party on 


Abstention Reports. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party 


on Preparation of Scientific Reports. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 11th 


Annual Meeting. 
International Labor Conference: 45th Session 


8th International Electronic, Nuclear, and Motion Picture Exposition. 


U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 21st Session 

FAO Council: 35th Session 

FAO/OIE Meeting on Emerging Diseases of Animals 
International Whaling Commission: 13th Meeting 
11th International Berlin Film Festival 

7th International Congress on Large Dams 

IAEA Board of Governors: 22d Session 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 27th Session 





U.S. Supports Afro-Asian Resolution on Angola 


Following is a statement made by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, in the Security Council on March 15, to- 
gether with the text of a draft resolution cospon- 
sored by Ceylon, Liberia, and the United Arab 
Republic which failed of adoption. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR STEVENSON 


U.S./U.N. press release 3668 


When he first raised the question of Angola in 
the Security Council, the distinguished representa- 
tive of Liberia, Ambassador [George A.] Pad- 
more, recognized that the recent disturbance in 
Angola was not of itself an immediate threat to 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security. At that time he said, 

I believe that there is still time for us to help build in 
Angola a future of which neither the Portuguese nor 
the Africans need be afraid. But we no longer have 
centuries or even decades in which to accomplish what 
should be a simple and humanitarian task. 


He emphasized several problems with which the 
United Nations must concern itself: the urgency 
in this era of rapid communication of acting with 
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dispatch, the recognition of Angola’s problem be- 
ing a part of the larger African scene, and the 
desirability of Portugal availing itself of United 
Nations cooperation and help in the development 
of its territories in Africa. 

It was clear from his remarks that Ambassador 
Padmore was anticipating conditions which, if 
unchanged, might endanger the peace and security 
of Africa, if not of the world. 

It is in a spirit of seeking a constructive elim- 
ination of not just the symptoms but the sources 
of friction that the United States approaches this 
problem. I regret to find myself in disagreement 
with the distinguished representative of China 
and other members of this Council, who present 
their position with such logic and force. We rec- 
ognize full well that, while Angola and the condi- 
tions therein do not today endanger international 
peace and security, we believe they may, if not 
alleviated, lead to more disorders with many un- 
fortunate and dangerous consequences. 

We in the United States deplore the violence 
which occurred in Luanda and the tragic loss of 
life involving all elements of the community. 
Nothing we can do here will restore these people 
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United States Replies to Inquiries 
Concerning Vote on Angola Issue 


U.S./U.N. press release 3669 


In response to inquiries regarding the U.S. vote 
on the Angola issue in the Security Council, Francis 
W. Carpenter, U.S. delegation spokesman, issued 
the following statement to news correspondents on 
March 17. 


The United States decision to vote for the resolu- 
tion was made only after thorough consultation be- 
tween Governor Stevenson and officers of the De- 
partment and after approval by the Secretary of 
State and the President. The policy decisions be- 
hind the vote, which were all reflected in Governor 
Stevenson’s speech before the Security Council, had 
been carefully considered. Our allies were in- 
formed in advance. We have a deep and continu- 
ing common interest with them. The difficulty and 
complexity of African questions are, however, such 
that there are and may continue to be differences 
in approach on some of them. 











to life, but perhaps we can discourage further vio- 
lence, which can only make constructive efforts 
toward the solution of basic problems more 
difficult. 

It is only prudent to view the disorder in Luanda 


in the context of dramatic changes which have 
taken place in so much of Africa in the past few 
years. Angola is but a part of the overall picture 
of evolution on the African Continent. 

The views of the United States have not changed 
since Jefferson wrote, 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 


These words reflect, we believe, the basic prin- 
ciples which all governments would do well to 
observe and to implement with all of the energy 
at their command. 

It is no secret that the General Assembly has 
been interested for years in conditions within 
Portugal’s African territories. There can be no 
doubt that the people of Angola are entitled to all 
of the rights guaranteed them by the charter, the 
right of unfettered opportunity to develop their 
full economic, political, and cultural potentialities. 


I am sure that Portugal recognizes that it has a 
solemn obligation to undertake a systematic and 
rapid improvement of the conditions of the peo- 
ples of its territories, an evolution which is con- 
templated by the charter. 

The United States would be remiss in its duties 
as a friend of Portugal if it failed to express 
honestly its conviction that step-by-step planning 
within Portuguese territories and its acceleration 
is now imperative for the successful political and 
economic and social advancement of all inhabi- 
tants under Portuguese administration—advance- 
ment, in brief, toward full self-determination. 

The practical difficulties facing Portugal in the 
immediate future are formidable. If the people 
of Angola are not given reason to believe that they 
too may hope to participate in determining their 
own future, the tension which exists today will 
grow and may well result in disorders which will 
indeed pose a threat to international peace and 
security. 

On the other hand, we all know, and know all 
too well, the tragic events which have occurred in 
the Congo, that huge, unhappy state which lies 
just to the north of Angola. I do not think I 
would be straining the truth to conclude that much 
of the Congo’s problems result from the fact that 
the pressure of nationalism rapidly overtook the 
preparation of the necessary foundation essential 
to the peaceful and effective exercise of sovereign 
self-government. The important thing for us, 
then, is to insure that similar conditions do not 
exist for the Angola of tomorrow. We believe 
that a beginning should be made promptly within 
that territory to foster that educational, social, 
and economic development of which political de- 
velopment is an integral part, and to insure the 
rapid attainment of political maturity within this 
area. As we know, political maturity is the cry- 
ing need everywhere. 

Last fall by Resolution 1542 the General As- 
sembly considered that a number of Portuguese 
territories were non-self-governing within the 
meaning of chapter XI of the charter. The As- 
sembly spoke of an obligation which exists on the 
part of Portugal to transmit information under 
chapter XI of the charter concerning these terri- 
tories. The Assembly further invited the Gov- 
ernment of Portugal to participate in the work 
of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 
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I mention this because, in the view of my Gov- 
ernment, the best course of action for Portugal 
and the best course of action to promote the inter- 
ests of the people of Portuguese territories seems 
to be through cooperation with the United Na- 
tions. In our view the resolution to which I have 
just referred was an invitation to Portugal to 
work with members of this Organization to insure 
the more rapid progress of the peoples in Portu- 
guese territories. I stress, gentlemen, the words 
“work with.” The United States does not read 
any dark dangers into this resolution. This is a 
gesture of concern, a gesture of good will, and, 
beyond that, an effort toward genuine coopera- 
tion in achievement of goals which are shared by 
all of us and which are recognized in the charter 
of this Organization. 

Hence we hope that Portugal will proceed in 
accordance with the resolution! now before the 
Council. In doing so, it would, in the words of 
the charter, work “to develop self-government, to 
take due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political institutions, 
according to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and their varying stages 
of advancement.” 

I hope that what I have said will be taken in 
the spirit in which it is intended: to encourage 
the peaceful evolution of a society in Angola in 
which men of all races can live together in har- 
mony, with mutual respect for the different 
cultures and ways of life which now exist there. 


AFRO-ASIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION! 


The Security Council, 

Taking note of the recent disturbances and conflicts in 
Angola resulting in loss of life of the inhabitants, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, 

Viewing with concern the growing restiveness of de- 
pendent peoples throughout the world for self-determina- 
tion and independence, 

Aware that failure to act speedily, effectively and in 
time for ameliorating the disabilities of the African peo- 


*U.N. doc. 8/4769. The resolution failed of adoption 
on Mar. 15 by a vote of 5 (Ceylon, Liberia, U.S.S.R., 
United Arab Republic, and United States) to 0, with 6 
abstentions (Chile, China, Beuador, France, Turkey, and 
United Kingdom). 
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ples of Angola is likely to endanger international peace 
and security, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) of 
14 December 1960,? by which the General Assembly de- 
clared without dissent that the subjection of peoples to 
alien subjugation, domination and exploitation constitutes 
a denial of fundamental human rights, is contrary to the 
Charter of the United Nations and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and co-operation and asked 
for immediate steps to be taken to transfer all powers 
to the peoples of those territories, without any conditions 
or reservations, in accordance with their freely expressed 
will and desire, without any distinction as to race, creed 
or colour, in order to enable them to enjoy complete inde- 
pendence and freedom, 

Recalling further General Assembly resolutions 1541 
(XV) and 1542 (XV) of 15 December 1960, 

1. Calls upon the Government of Portugal to consider 
urgently the introduction of measures and reforms in An- 
gola for the purpose of the implementation of General 
Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 
with due respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms and in accordance with the Charter ; 

2. Decides to appoint a sub-committee consisting of .. . 
and instructs this sub-committee to examine the state- 
ments made before the Security Council concerning An- 
gola, to receive further statements and documents and to 
conduct such inquiries as it may deem necessary and to 
report to the Security Council as soon as possible. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


U.N. Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation 


The Department of State announced on March 
14 (press release 136) the composition of the U.S. 
delegation to the ninth session of the United Na- 
tions Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion, which convened at Geneva March 13. 

Shields Warren, professor of pathology, Har- 
vard University, who has been U.S. represent- 
ative on this Committee since 1955, heads the 
delegation. He is assisted by Austin M. Brues, Di- 
rector, Division of Biological and Medical Re- 
search, Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, 
Til. 

Other members of the delegation include: 


Advisers 

Charles L. Dunham, director, Division of Biology and 
Medicine, Atomic Energy Commission 

John H. Harley, Health and Safety Laboratory, New 
York Operations Office, Atomic Energy Commission 


? For background and text of resolution, see BULLETIN 
of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 21. 





Thomas F. O’Leary, Office of Special Projects, Atomic 
Energy Commission 
Charles H. Owsley, American consulate general, Geneva, 

Switzerland 
William L. Russell, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak 

Ridge, Tenn. 

Arthur Upton, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak 

Ridge, Tenn. 

Max R. Zelle, Division of Biology and Medicine, Atomic 

Energy Commission 

The 15-member Committee (Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States) was established 
by the 10th session of the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1955 at the suggestion of the United 
States to study ionizing radiation and its effects 
on human health and safety. 

The Committee will continue its work in pre- 
paring the final draft of its comprehensive report, 
due to be released in 1962, to the General Assem- 
bly. Among other questions it plans to take up the 
problems of basic radiobiology and of human sur- 
vey and somatic effects and will review various 
sources of exposure of humans to radiation. 


international Meeting on Fish Meal 


The Department of State announced on March 
17 (press release 142) that the following are the 
members of the U.S. delegation to the Interna- 
tional Meeting on Fish Meal, sponsored by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of 
the United Nations, which will be held at Rome, 
March 20-29. 


Chairman 


Clarence W. Nichols, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department of State 


Vice Chairman 


Donald L. McKernan, Director, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Department of the Interior 

Advisers 

Donald Y. Aska, chief, Branch of Marketing, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Department of the Interior 

Thomas A. Barber, J. Howard Smith, Inc., Port Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

Michael P. Boerner, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of State 

Charles Butler, acting chief, Division of Industrial Re- 
search, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Department 
of the Interior 

Charles Carry, executive secretary, California Fish Can- 
ners Association, Terminal Island, Calif. 
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W. M. Chapman, director, The Resources Committee, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lawrence I. Clarke, president, Atlantic Processing Co., 
Amagansett, Long Island, N.Y. 

J. Steele Culbertson, director, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, National Fisheries Institute, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

Ursula H. Duffus, economic officer, American Embassy, 
Rome 

Ammon G. Dunton, chairman of the board, Reedville Oil 
and Guano Company, Inc., White Stone, Va. 

Allen W. Haynie, president, Reedville Oil and Guano Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

William ©. Herrington, Special Assistant for Fisheries 
and Wildlife, Office of the Under Secretary of State 
Frederick C. June, Jr., chief, Menhaden Investigations, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Department of the 

Interior, Beaufort, N.C. 

Stanley W. Letson, president, Maine Marine Products, 
Inc., Portland, Me. 

John B. Lowry, menhaden vessel captain, Reedville, Va. 

John Franklin McCammon, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Hary I. McGinnis, Wallace Menhaden Products, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

George R. Wallace, president, Wallace Fisheries Co., 
Morehead City, N.C. 

Clayton E. Whipple, agricultural attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Rome 


The world’s productive capacity for fish meal 
has risen rapidly during the last few years, but the 
use being made of the product has not kept pace 
with this expansion. As a result, stocks have ac- 
cumulated, prices have fallen substantially, and 
production has had to be reduced in a number of 
countries. Therefore less than full use is being 
made of this valuable material, which goes di- 
rectly or indirectly into food, and the incomes of 
fishermen and others involved in its production 
are being seriously lowered. 

The meeting will assess the world demand for 
fish meal, consider ways and means of increasing 
the effective demand by action on the part of 
governments and of the industry, and explore 
possibilities of insuring stable conditions in the 
international market, particularly during the 
transitory period before the hoped-for increase in 
demand can take place, without resort to restric- 
tive measures. 

All member governments of FAO having an 
interest in the matter are expected to send repre- 
sentatives, accompanied by advisers and technical 
experts, from the interested industries. Inter- 
national organizations having an interest in the 
subject matter of the meeting are also being asked 
to be represented. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Acceptance deposited: Senegal, March 8, 1961. 


Safety at Sea 

Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952. 
TIAS 2495. 
Acceptance deposited: Uruguay, February 15, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 

Protocol of rectification to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Signed at Habana March 24, 1948. 
Entered into force March 24, 1948. TIAS 1761. 

Protocol modifying certain provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Habana 
March 24, 1948. Entered into force April 15, 1948. 
TIAS 1763. 

Special protocol modifying article XIV of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Habana 
March 24, 1948. Entered into force April 19, 1948. 
TIAS 1764. 

Special protocol relating to article XXIV of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Signed at Habana 
March 24, 1948. Entered into force June 7, 1948. TIAS 
1765. 

Second protocol of rectifications to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Signed at Geneva Sep- 
tember 14, 1948. Entered into force September 14, 
1948. TIAS 1888. 

Protocol modifying part II and article XXVI of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Signed at 
Geneva September 14, 1948. Entered into force De- 
cember 14, 1948. TIAS 1890. 

Protocol modifying part I and article XXIX of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Signed at 
Geneva September 14, 1948. Entered into force Sep- 
tember 24, 1952. TIAS 2744. ; 

Third protocol of rectifications to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Annecy August 13, 1949. 
Entered into force October 21, 1951. TIAS 2393. 
Acknowledged applicable rights and obligations of the 

United Kingdom: Nigeria, October 19, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


China 

Agreement amending the agreement relating to an edu- 
eational exchange program of November 10, 1947, as 
amended (TIAS 1687 and 3957). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Taipei February 28, 1961. Entered into 
force February 28, 1961. 


Cyprus 

Memorandum of understanding regarding the grant, de- 
livery, and free distribution of 12,000 metric tons of 
wheat and 10,000 metric tons of barley. Signed at 
Nicosia December 8, 1960. Entered into force December 
8, 1960. 


April 3, 1961 


Memorandum of understanding regarding the grant, sale, 
and use of proceeds from the sale of 28,000 metric tons 
of wheat. Signed at Nicosia December 8, 1960. En- 
tered into force December 8, 1960. 


Iceland 

Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commod- 
ities agreement of April 6, 1960 (TIAS 4468). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Reykjavik February 27, 
1961. Entered into force February 27, 1961. 


Indonesia 

Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of November 5, 1960 (TIAS 4616). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Djakarta March 2, 1961. 
Entered into force March 2, 1961. 


Italy 

Agreement supplementing the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation of February 2, 1948 (TIAS 1965). 
Signed at Washington September 26, 1951. Entered 
into force March 2, 1961. 
Proclaimed by the President: March 8, 1961. 


Panama 

Agreement providing for the reciprocal recognition of 
drivers’ licenses issued in Panama and the Canal Zone. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Panam4é, October 31, 
1960. 
Entered into force: November 1, 1960. 


Peru 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of February 12, 1960 (TIAS 4436). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Lima October 4 and December 27, 
1960. Entered into force December 27, 1960. 


Thailand 

Agreement relating to the conversion of the SEATO 
cholera research project in Thailand to a SEATO med- 
ical research laboratory. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Bangkok December 23, 1960. Entered into force 
December 23, 1960. 


United Kingdom 

Agreement providing for the establishment and operation 
of a space-vehicle tracking and communication station 
in Bermuda (Project Mercury). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Washington March 15, 1961. Entered into 
force March 15, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Appointments 


A. 8. J. Carnahan as a consultant to the Bureau of 
African Affairs, effective March 18. (For a Department 
announcement, see press release 144 dated March 18.) 


Designations 


James C. Flint as International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration Representative in Yemen, effective March 16. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 139 dated March 16.) 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


US. Participation in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (Report by the President to Congress for the 
Year 1959). Pub. 7062. International Organization and 
Conference Series 14. 38 pp. Limited distribution. 

The third annual report, covering U.S. participation in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency for the year 1959, 
pursuant to the International Atomic Energy Agency 
Participation Act. 


World Refugee Year, July 1959-June 1960—Report on the 
Participation of the United States Government. Pub. 
7095. General Foreign Policy Series 158. 17 pp. 15¢. 
A publication which summarizes the background of the 
World Refugee Year and describes the quest for solutions 
to refugee problems. 


Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program For 
the Fiscal Year 1960. Pub. 7099. General Foreign Policy 
Series 159. 117 pp. Limited distribution. 

The annual report on the operations of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program for the period July 1, 1959, through June 
30, 1960, submitted by the President to Congress. The 
report was prepared under the direction of the Coordi- 
nator of the Mutual Security Program by the Department 
of State (including the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration), the Department of Defense, and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 


North Korea: A Case Study in the Techniques of Take- 
over. Pub. 7118. Far Eastern Series 103. 121 pp. 60¢. 
This report represents the findings of a State Department 
Research Mission sent to Korea on October 28, 1950, to 
conduct a survey of the north Korean regime as it oper- 
ated before the outbreak of hostilities on June 25, 1950. 


Inaugural Address of President John F. Kennedy. Pub. 
7137. General Foreign Policy Series 161. 6 pp. Limited 
distribution. 

A pamphlet containing the text of President Kennedy’s 
inaugural address delivered at the Capitol on January 20, 
1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4598. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iran, amending the agreement of July 26, 1960, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tehran October 
20, 1960. Entered into force October 20, 1960. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Sale of Certain Military 
Equipment, Materials, and Services. TIAS 4599. 4 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, amending the agree- 
ment of October 8, 1956. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Washington June 15 and October 24, 1960. Entered into 
force October 24, 1960. 
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Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 4600. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Luxembourg, amending annex B of the agreement of 
January 27, 1950. Exchange of notes—Signed at Luxem- 
bourg September 22 and October 5, 1960. Entered into 
force October 5, 1960. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 4601. 5 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Burma, supplementing the agreement of March 21, 1957, 
as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rangoon 
June 29, 1960. Entered into force June 29, 1960. 


Defense—Loan of Vessels to Peru. TIAS 4602. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru. Exchange of notes—Signed at Lima February 12 
and 26, 1960. Entered into force February 26, 1960. 


Economic, Technical, and Related Assistance. TIAS 4603. 
8 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Guinea. Exchange of notes—Signed at Conakry Sep- 
tember 30, 1960. Entered into force September 30, 1960. 





Correction 

The Editor of the BULLETIN wishes to call atten- 
tion to the following printer’s error: 

BULLETIN of March 20, 1961, p. 404: The sentence 
at the top of the right-hand column should begin 
“Subject to detailed negotiations between the two 
Governments, projects contemplated under... .” 








Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 13-19 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to March 13 which appear 
in this issue of the BuLLETIN are Nos. 117 of 
March 8 and 123 of March 9. 


No. Date Subject 


130 3/13 Bowles: National Farmers Union. 

132 3/13 Harriman extends trip to include New 
Delhi. 

133 3/14 Delegation to Geneva nuclear talks. 

134 3/14 Medical assistance to Niger. 

135 3/14 U.S.-Canadian Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs: communique. 

136 3/14 Delegation to U.N. Committee on Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation (rewrite). 

7137 3/15 Cleveland: American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration. 

*138 3/15 Chayes: death of Benedict M. English. 

*139 3/16 Flint sworn in as ICA representative 
in Yemen (biographic details). 

140 3/16 Ball to visit Europe (rewrite). 

141 3/16 Nonrenewal of airfield agreement be- 
tween U.S. and Saudi Arabia. 

142 3/17 Delegation to FAO International 
Meeting on Fish Meal (rewrite). 

143 3/17 Harriman to visit Pakistan. 

144 3/18 Carnahan appointed consultant, Bu- 
reau of African Affairs (rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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April 3, 1961 


Africa. Carnahan ~sqngeael ee to Bureau 
of African Affairs . 


American Principles. The Dec i sive Decade 
(Bowles) ee eae 


American Republics. Alianza para Progreso a 
nedy, message to Congress) ‘ 


Angola 

United States Replies to Inquiries Concerning Vote 
on Angola Issue (Carpenter) . . 

U.S. Supports Afro-Asian Resolution ‘on Angola 
(Stevenson, text of draft resolution) 


Atomic Energy 

President Hopes for Successful Conclusion of Nu- 
clear Test Talks (Kennedy, U.S. delegation) 

U.N. Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation 
(delegation) . 


Aviation. Nonrenewal of Airfield pores moe Be- 
tween U.S. and Saudi Arabia ogee tare” 


Canada 

Department Supports Treaty on Columbia River 
Development (White) .. 

U.S.-Canadian Economic Committee Meets at Wash- 
ington (text of communique) erie 


Chile. Funds Needed for en of Disaster 
Relief in Chile ‘i 


Communism 

The Decisive Decade (Bowles). . 

President Ends Program Intercepting Communist 
Propaganda From Abroad . ‘i 


Congress, The 

Alianza para Progreso (Kennedy, message to Con- 
gress) . 

Department Supports Treaty on ‘Columbia River 
Development (White) . . 


Cuba. U.S. To Assist Refugee | Cuban thine 
(Kennedy, Ribicoff) . ‘ 


Department and Foreign ene 
Appointments (Carnahan) 
Designations (Flint) . 


Economic Affairs 

Department Supports Treaty on Columbia River 
Development (White) .. ri 

International Meeting on Fish Meal (delegation) 

Mr. Ball Holds Economic Talks With European 
Officials . 

U.S.-Canadian Economic Committee Meets at Wash- 
ington (text of communique) 


Europe. Mr. Ball Holds Economic Talks With Eu. 
ropean Officials . 


India. Mr. Harriman Meets ; With ECAFE ‘Dele- 
gates in India, Visits Pakistan 


International Information. President Ends Pro- 
gram Intercepting Communist — From 
Abroad . i 


International Seiniinetens — Oidinia 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings ‘ 

International Meeting on Fish Meal (delegation) : 

Mr. Harriman Meets With ECAFE Delegates in 
India, Visits Pakistan . . 

President Hopes for Successful Conclusion of Nu- 
clear Test Talks (Kennedy, U.S. delegation) 


Italy. President Joins in Commemorating Unifica- 
tion of Italy (Kennedy, text of proclamation) 


Index 
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Mutual Security 

The Decisive Decade (Bowles) . . 

Flint designated ICA representative in Yemen ‘ 

Funds Needed for Continuation of Disaster Relief 
in Chile. . 

Medical Assistance Sent to Niger To ‘Combat Men- 
ingitis Epidemic. .. 

U.S. To Assist ee Cuban Scholars (Kennedy, 
Ribicoff ) 


Niger. Medical sialon Seat to N Niger To Contin 
Meningitis Epidemic . ‘ 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 

United States Replies to Inquiries Concerning Vote 
on Angola Issue (Carpenter) . . 

U.S. Supports Afro-Asian Resolution ‘on. Angola 
(Stevenson, text of draft resolution) 


Pakistan. Mr. Harriman Meets With ECAFE Dele- 
gates in India, Visits Pakistan 


Portugal 

United States Replies to Inquiries Concerning Vote 
on Angola Issue (Carpenter) ‘ 

U.S. Supports Afro-Asian Resolution ‘on Angola 
(Stevenson, text of draft resolution) 


Presidential Documents 

Alianza para Progreso. . 

President Hopes for Successful Conclusion of Nu- 
clear Test Talks . 

oe Joins in Commemorating Unification of 

U.S. To Assist Refugee’ Cuban Scholars 


Publications. Recent Releases 


Refugees. U.S. To Assist — Cuban endian 
(Kennedy, Ribicoff) . . 


Saudi Arabia. Nonrenewal of Airfield Agreement 
Between U.S. and Saudi Arabia 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

Department Supports Treaty on ‘Columbia River 
Development (White) . . 

Nonrenewal of Airfield Agreement | Between US. 
and Saudi Arabia . . 


U.S.S.R. 

The Decisive Decade (Bowles). . 

Secretary Rusk Meets With Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko i a 


United Nations 

U.N. Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation 
(delegation) . 

United States Replies to Inquiries Concerning Vote 
on Angola Issue (Carpenter) ? 

U.S. Supports Afro-Asian Resolution on Angola 
(Stevenson, text of draft resolution) se 


Yemen. Flint designated ICA representative 


Name Inder 


Bowles, Chester 
Carnahan, A. 8S. J 
Carpenter, Francis W 
Flint, JamesC... 
Gromyko, Andrei A . 
Kennedy, President . 
Ribicoff, Abraham . 
Rusk, Secretary 
Stevenson, Adlai E 
White, IvanB . 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Current Documents, 1957 


This publication is the most recent volume to be released in the 
American Foreign Policy: Current Documents series. Each volume 
in the series contains the annotated texts of the principal official 
papers published in a given calendar year which indicate the scope, 
the goals, and the implementation of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

As was true with respect to the earlier volumes in the series, this 
compilation for 1957, while making use primarily of official U.S. 
source materials, includes some documents issued by other govern- 
ments where the pronouncements or settlements contained in them 
were of major concern to the United States in the formulation of its 
own policy. 

The editorial devices employed to facilitate quick-reference use of 
the volume include (1) a complete list of the documents (printed as 
a table of contents), (2) source, cross-reference, and informational 
footnotes, and (3) an analytical index. 

The earlier volumes in the series may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.—American Foreign Policy: Current Documents, 1956 
(Department of State publication 6811) at $4.75 per volume, and 
American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic Documents (2 volumes; 
Department of State publication 6446) at $5.25 per volume. 


Publication 7101 


Please send me .... copies of American Foreign Policy: Current Docu- 
ments, 1957. 


Street Address: 


City, Zone, and State: 








